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humble  senant. 
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P R E F A C E. 


W hen  my  late  father.  Dr.  Kirkland, 
began  his  Iinjuiry  into  the  state  of  Medi- 
cal Surgery,  lie  intended  to  give  to  the 
world  a system  of  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  found  by  long 
eKjxrience  to  lx‘  successful.  But  not 
having  procetnied  far  in  tlie  third  volume, 
the  publishing  a work,  so  incomplete, 
w«is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  strides  also  thiit  were  then  mak- 
ing, and  that  have  since  been  made  in 
the  art  of  healing  were  so  rapid,  as  to 
■supersede  much  of  former  practice. 

The  method,  now'  in  general  use,  of 
laying  the  skin  close  to  the  wound  irnme- 
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tliatcly  after  amputation,  and  healing  it 
by  an  immediate  union  of  the  parts,  or 
what  is  called  by  the  lirst  intention,  is 
certainly  a most  essential  improvement, 
whilst,  for  the  extension  of  this  practice 
to  these  capital  operations  the  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Alanson. 

The  publications,  on  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Messrs.  Whateh*, 
Baynton,  Underwofxl,  Bell,  and  other 
writers,  have  much  simplified  this  prac- 
tice ; but,  granting  all  the  merit  due  to 
their  indefatigable  exertions,  I am  satis- 
fied that  there  are  serious  obstacles  still 
in  the  way  of  a regular  procedure  of 
cure.  I felt  persuaded  also,  that  in  the 
manuscripts  of  my  father  in  my  posses- 
sion, (together  with  the  confidential  in- 
structions given  to  me)  there  would  be 
found  materials,  which  on  publication 
might  in  some  measure  remove  these 
impediments. 
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If’  then,  from  wimt  has  been  already 
written  on  this  subject,  and  from  what 
will  be  advanced,  we  are  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  laying  a foundation  for 
a more  regular  [)ractice,  having  for  its 
ol)jeet  the  first  principles  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  treats : — if  also,  wc  should 
enable  the  student  better  to  read  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers  on  this 
branch  of  medical  surgery,  wc  shall 
have  attained  a most  desireable  end. 
We  are  also  convinced,  that  if  credit  is 
given  to  what  is  said,  and  the  principle  s 
recommended  generally  adopted,  much 
ben(*fit  will  acenie  to  the  public,  and 
much  ex[H.‘nse  be  saved  in  those  institu- 
tions where  surgical  assistance  is  given, 
by  shortening  the  duration  of  cures. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  may  not  be  improjM^r  to  state  thai; 
my  father  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  William 
Holbrook  who  practist'd  surgery  at 
Loughborough.  The  Dr.  was  a disciple 
of  tlie  old  schot)l,  and  chose  Wiseinao 
for  his  model ; indeed  so  close  an  imita- 
tor was  he  of  this  autlior,  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that — “ Holbrook  liad  AVise- 
man  by  heart."— 

In  1745  my  father  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  l^rs.  Liiwrence  and  Nicolls, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
began  to  enter  into  the  beauties  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “ he  was  struck  with 
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the  lire  of  his  profession.”  This  tirdour 
continuing  and  increasing,  Ids  enter- 
])rizing  geidus  was  soon  discerned,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  he  practised 
with  a success  seldom  witnessed. 

One  day  in  dissc'cting  an  ulcerated 
leg,  he  found  the  cellular  membrane  and 
vessels  surrounding  the  ulcer,  loaded 
with  a yellow  gelatinous  lymph,  in  consist- 
ence rcsemhling  the  white  of  egg,  but  in 
tracing  it  further  no  such  fluid  was 
observed.  An  idea  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  this  lymph  could  be  corrected  and 
attenuated  so  as  to  allow  of  the  roller, 
a leg  thus  circumstanced  would  he  easily 
cured. 

Except  in  ulcerated  legs,  when  he 
always  found  this  lymph,  lie  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  till  five  or  six  years 
had  elapsed ; when,  being  desired  by 
Mr.  Charles  Drury,  of  Nottingham,  to 
assist  in  dissecting  a malefactor  executed 
for  murder,  lie  observed  an  ulcer  in  the 
thumb,  and  in  tracing  its  course  he  lound 
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the  same  gelatinous  lymph  we  have 
mentioned.  This  circumstance  strength- 
ened his  Ibrnier  idea,  not  only  of  ulcers 
in  the  legs  being  mostly  hx:al,  but  that 
those  in  other  jKirts  of  the  body  were 
frequently  one  and  the  same  disease. 
He  had,  as  yet,  no  principle  to  go  on, 
and  h)r  tlie  present  drew  no  s;itislactory 
conclusions  from  these  suggestions. 

Time  however  and  rellection,  occa- 
sioned in  his  riiind  doubts  as  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples he  was  acting  u|>on  towards  t/w 
removal  of  obstruction  and  injiufnmaiion  fob- 
lowing  injuries  in  general,  and  towards  tin 
cure  of  ulcerated  kgs. 

After  maturely  oonsidc'ring  this  sul>- 
ject,  and  examing  carefully  the  com[x>- 
sition  of  the  a|)plications  used  tor  these 
pur|K>ses,  his  mind  was  in  some  measure 
relieved  from  its  embarrassment. 

'File  older  surgeons,  in  Iractures,  con- 
tusions, ulcers,  strains,  &c.  had  been 
accustomed  to  apply  a comjK)sition  of 
lead  plaister,  vinegar,  and  Armenian  bole. 
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Tins  they  improperly  called  a defensa- 
live,  because  it  was  supposed  to  defend 
the  limb  from  humors  falling  u])on  the 
part,  and  much  stress  was  laid  on  this 
application.  The  practice  w^as  handed 
down  and  continued,  without  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use,  or  tlie  doctrine  that 
gave  rise  to  it  being  inquired  into. 

lie  was  convinced  however  that  the 
plaister  in  question  possessed  no  such 
property,  but  that  it  dissolved  and  cor- 
rected, by  its  neutral  powers,  the  yellow 
gelatinous  lymph  in  the  manner  which 
had,  in  the  dissection*  above-mentioned, 
suggested  itself  to  him  as  the  object  to 
be  obtained,  and  he  was  further  satisfied, 
that  he  had  cured  ulcerated  legs,  during 
the  whole  of  his  practice  for  twenty 
years,  in  common  with  ulcers  in  other 
parts  of  the  bodjq  without  having  known 

* Mr.  Lcifler  has  discovered  this  lymph  in  old  ulcers, 
and  extracted  it  by  holding  a red  hot  poker  a.s  near  the 
part  as  can  be  borne.  This  though  it  confirms  the  fact, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  eligible,  as  it  does  not  eftect  its  pur* 
pose  with  eipial  ease  to  the  patient  as  saturated  applica- 
tions. Sec  Medico-Chirurgital  Review,  vol.  ix. 
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liow  the  eft'ect  was  ])roduoed.^  He  liad 
now  to  trace  back  the  eflects  he  had 
witnessed,  for  the  error  that  had  been 
banded  down  and  continued  in,  was  still 
to  l>e  explained  by  further  evidence. 

Modern  surgeons  bail  lon^  been  dissa- 
tisfied with  this  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
and  discarded  their  practice  too;  but,  how 
much  more  was  it  to  the  cre<lit  of  those 
who  ]M'rscvered  in  what  they  found  to 
succeed,  and  tbougb  tfieir  princij)les  and 
their  pnictice  were  in  direct  opposition, 
yet  they  cured. -f* 

* Practice  in  sonae  instances  leads  to  Theory.  ThU 
was  evidei»tly  the  case  here.  My  father — at  once  aware 
of  harinj  made  a most  imi>ortant  discovery,  as  well  as 
found  a desired  remedy,  was  not  satished  till  he  was 
equally  master  of  the  principle  in  which  that  remed)' 
lay  ; having  once  obtained  that,  he  acted  upon  it  through- 
out life  atWwarda.  It  has  been  well  remarkc<I  by  a late 
writer — that — “ The  person  who  first  tnttoducet  a prin* 
ciplc  - as  o principic—\»  as  much  the  discoverer  of  that 
principle  xs  Franklin  of  Electricity,  or  Jenner  of  Vacci- 
nation— the  facts  were  known  before  them,  but  in  an 
inmilated  ami  unproductive  form ; they  systematized  them, 
and  thus  communicated  to  tw  a new  power.”— See 
*'  Origin  See.  of  the  new  system  of  education,  p. 

t Dr.  Holbrook's  practice  was  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  tills,  for  no  man  better  knew  howr  to  time,  as 
w»  11  as  liow  to  manage  tlw  roller. 
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The  property,  then,  this  composition 
possessed,  was  what  we  have  stated,  but 
it  was  imperfect;  theretbre,  to  make  it 
more  neutral,  my  Father  substituted  soft 
carbonate  of  lime,  (chalk)  tor  the  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  to  give  such  a consistence 
as  the  state  of  the  part  required,  he  added 
more  or  less  oil.  For  instiince,  if  a part 
was  extremely  hot  and  inflamed,  the 
plaister  was  .softened  to  the  consistence 
of  a digestive; — If  the  part  was  tense  as 
well  as  inflamed,  he  would  add  to  a poul- 
tice, 'Sul ph at  of  soda,*  which,  by  purging 
the  skin  only,  would  take  off  the  tension 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
cerate. F — If  a part  was  not  so  hot  and 
inflamed,  the  plaister  was  made  a little 
firmer,  and  in  a fleshy  hardness  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  thigh,  arm,  &c.  unat- 
tended with  inflammation,  but  little  oil 
was  used. 

Jiy  these  means,  wliat  he  had  before 
often  found  difficult  of  cure,  he  could 


* Glauber’s  Salt. 


t The  formulas  of  this  cerate  will  be  yiven  hereafter. 
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iiow  accomplish  sooner  and  with  much 
more  ease  to  the  patient,  tor  he  varied 
the  <!omposition,  even  to  a balsam,  as  the 
stiite  of  the  part  rtujuired.* 

Hut  1 cannot  (?ive  the  ideas  he  had 
formed  ot  its  edects  at  this  earlv  j>eriod, 
better,  than  in  literally  transcribing  the 
tbllowing  passage: — “The  attenuating 
quality  of  the  vinegar  gives  a fluidity 
to  the  juices,  and  by  its  mmierate 
warmth  the  ]>art  invariably  |)erspires — 
and  this  comjKjsition  is  further  ca|)able 
of  another  good  intention,  for  the  viiie- 
gar  when  it  is  absorlar*d  into  the  |Kirt, 
neutralizes  the  stagnating  salts  wliich 
are  become  alkaline  and  thus  s<.‘ts  them 
at  lilx'rty;  and  / am  persuaded  even 
mortification  is  often  thus  prevented.  ho- 
ever  has  a mind,  may,  previous  to  its 


* W'hen  the  late  Mr.  Else  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital 
asked  him  bow  he  cured  sore  legs,  he  rephed,  he  found 
a yellow  viscid  lymph  in  disseriing  an  ulcer  which  hav- 
ing set  at  liberty  he  effected  the  core  by  the  roller.  And 
though  Mr.  Else  subsequently  wrote  a paper  recommeiKl- 
ing  bandage  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  yet,  not  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  subject,  his  paper  was  defi- 
cient. 
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use,  apply  the  fomentation  of  Heister 
or  Turner,  but  this  of  itself  is  suificient, 
for  I am  seldom  disappointed  in  its 
effects.” 

I will  now  state  the  reasons  assigned 
to  me  as  a probable  cause  why  neutral 
applications  sometimes  prevent  mortifica- 
tion. Not  being  satisfied  bow  that  was 
to  lie  prevented  which  miglit  never  have 
happened,  1 naturally  asked  my  Father 
to  account  for  it,  and  bis  reply  was — “ If 
the  neutral  cerate  or  applications  on  this 
principle,  (though  we  prefer  the  cerate 
for  its  convenience  and  more  speedy 
effects)  w'ill  attenuate  and  remove  ob- 
structed fluids  of  long  standing,  this  will 
be  in  recent  cases  more  easily  accom- 
jflished  because  the  obstruction  is  slight; 
and  though  nature  frequently  requires 
but  little  assistance  in  this  process,  yet 
it  often  happens  from  various  causes  that 
she  is  interrupted  in  it.  It  is  in  those 
habits  where  the  juices  are  naturally 
bad,  and  which  if  suffered  to  stagnate 
shew  a disposition  to  gangrene  and  mor- 
tify, that  applications  for  this  purpose 


are  so  necessary  : and,  as  we  always  ns€! 
it  in  recent  bruises,  wounds,  ike.  tliat 
will  not  admit  of  cure  by  tlie  iirst  inten- 
tion, and  where  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  dot's  not  forbid  the  application,  it 
must  in  many  case's  prevent  this  catas- 
troplie,  nor  will  recent  ulcers  become 
chronic  if  this  practice  is  early  resorted 
to.  It  is  true  that  a lari(e  extent  of 
surface  will  take  huiger  time  in  healing, 
yet,  the  cure  is  all  the  while  going 
regularly  on.” 

This  discovery  may  Ik*  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  tor  the  furthering  the 
prosticution  of  his  stmlies.*  It  a.ssisted 
liiin  in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  tlic  dot'tririe 
of  tlie  analogy  betw  ixt  iiitemal  and  ex- 
ternal dis«‘ases,+  so  niunilest  in  many  of 


* Bfforfe  he  UUcovered  the  viscul  tie  tta<l  (in 

nii)  written  4 trcutisc  on  Ci’aiigrt-ue  iu  uhkh  vvjiii 
ev laced  much  profcristonal  z*-al»  and  his  dt'itiiictions  in 
that  work  oflooai  gangrenes,  and  thnv>  which  arise  from 
m had  habit  of  body,  serred  him  through  die  whole  of  hi* 
iuture  practice. 

1 1 have  often  heanl  him  acknowlc<lge  himi-<'ir  in- 
debttsl  to  this  it'i'Jjr  in  hi#  m«<irca1  practise. 


ills  works : It  enabled  him  to  distinguish 

between  one  uleer  and  another,  and  bv 

%/ 

knowing  the  extentof  this  doctrine,  it  led 
him  to  observe  the  proper  use  of  other 
external  applications.  It  formed  his  first 
idea  of  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  fol- 
lowing injuries;  he  saw,  that  in  simple  in- 
flammation, or  diseases  of  the  skin  only; 
in  the  Erysipelas  and  other  Inflammations 
before  treated  of  in  his  Medical  Inquiry; 
and  in  glandular  obstructions,  it  was  out 
of  place.  It  also  assisted  him  in  distin- 
guishing what  glandular  disease  would’ 
admit  of  cure  by  external  applications, 
and  wdiat  would  not,  as  by  the  “ tactiis 
eruditus"  he  w^as  enabled  to  distinguish  a 
schirrus  from  an  induration,  for  he  has 
before  observed  in  his  Medical  Inquiry 
that  “ every  schirrus  is  an  induration, 
but  that  c'very  induration  is  not  a schir- 
rus,” and  his  acuteness  in  this  distinction 
was  incomparable.  He  hence  knew  bet- 
ter where  ammonia  w'as  applicable,  when 
to  use  cold  water,  and  w^as  still  more 
familiarized  to  the  use  of  the  roller,  that 
inestimable  assistant  to  Medical  Surgerj  , 
besides  many  points  of  this  part  of  the 


Science,  that  liacl  not  tlien  l>eeii  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Let  us  now  see  how  little,  a p<'riod  of 
50  years  had  attected  this  practice.  In 
speaking  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
treatment  in  the  case  of  contusions,  iic 
ohs<Tves : — **  Hleerling  is  not  the  only 
difference  Ixdvvixt  the  practice  of  tlie 
ancient  and  modern  surgeons.  The 
old  surgeons,  where  the  coiitusion  was 
consid<*rable,  first  fomented  with  oxv- 
emte  made  of  vinegar  au<l  oil,  which 
is  not  inferior  to  any  fomentation  now 
in  use  to  parts  recently  injurixl.  'i'o 
the  wound  itself  tliey  applied  a diges- 
tive, and  some  covered  the  limb  with 
the  oxycrate,  adding  to  it  oatmeal  in 
the  form  of  poultice.  W'licn  this  was 
removed,  the  next  day  or  two  they  ap 
[)licd  what  they  called,  a defcnsitive 
made  of  lead  plaister,  vinegar,  and  Arme- 
nian l>ole.  I'his  application,  they  su|>- 
]K»scd,  was  astringent,  ami  prevented  a 
flux  of  humours  Ihlling  u|>on  the  part. 
'I'hev  very  often  spoiled  this  plaister  hv 
adding  various  astringenbi  to  make  it 
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more  powerful,  through  wliicli  means  it 
was  l)rought  into  disuse.  Fifty  years 
ago,  however,  I saw  that  no  application 
more  easily  promoted  digestion  in  con- 
tused wounds,  when  accompanied  with 
laceration,  and  this  circumstance  con- 
vinced me,  that  its  principle  was  the 
reverse  of  what  it  had  been  considered. 
I conceived  it  w^as  not  an  astringent,  but 
a neutral  application  with  antiphlogistic 
and  deobstruent  properties  capable  of  set- 
ting at  liberty  obstructed  lymph  as  well 
{IS  correcting  acrimonious  fluids,  when 
properly  made.  1 have  since  changed 
the  consistence  as  the  state  of  the  in- 
flamed part  retpiires,  and  have  contrived 
a better  application  by  making  it  more 
neutral — It  is  the  success  I have  met 
with,  which  has  induced  me  to  recom- 
mend it  so  often  in  the  foregoing  p{iges. 

“ Some  {ipplication  of  this  kind  w{is 
made,  before  poulticing  came  into  use, 
it  kept  the  j)arts  often  in  a state  of  per- 
spiration, and  there  was  not  any  ne- 
cessity to  disturb  the  limb  till  the  dis- 
charge of  iiuitter  made  the  bamhige 
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offensive.  On  tlic  other  hand,  it  was 
conffsst'd,  that  cataplasms  often  did  in- 
jury hy  relaxing  too  much,  and  it  mav 
be  observed,  that  though  great  inflam- 
mation requires  great  relaxation,  yet  l>y 
over  relatuig  jKtrts,  the  juices  become 
liable  to  stagnate ; alwcesses  ur  large 
sup[)urations  are  the  conse(|uence,  and 
I make  not  any  doubt  that  many  have 
falltni  victims  to  this  practice.” 

“ Some  have  been  indifferent  al>ont  llie 
fonn  of'  application  used  to  prevent  in- 
flammation when  |>oulti<’es  are  impro(>er, 
and  it  has  been  a <‘ommon  practice,  to 
use  \^*arm  fomentations,  or  li(|uid  <liscn- 
tients,  in  their  stead: — And  though  some 
of’  the  rupiid  discutieiits  usually  applied, 
are  cajKible  of  attenuating  rceaU  of>- 
structed  fluids,  vet,  they  are  destitute  of 
the  other  properties  necessary  to  prevent 
inflammation ; for  I conceive  the  topical 
remedies  for  this  purjKJse,  shoidd  both 
attenuate  obstructed  fluids,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  li/mphatics  in  a 
tone  capable  of  acting  upon  and  propelling 
their  contents,  whence  the  circulation 
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and  perspiration  are  carried  on  regu- 
larly in  the  parts  adjoining  the  wound. 
Wlicreas,  when  embrocations  are  used, 
a stagnation  'in  a greater  or  less  degree 
ensues,  and  the  skin  liecomes  hard  and 
dry  in  the  intervals  of  dressing,  wliich  would 
not  be  the  citse,  if  the  soap  cerate  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  or  the  neu- 
tral cerate  we  have  so  strenuously  re- 
commended were  a[)[)lied.” 

W e cannot  have  a better  reason,  than 
the  above  quotation,  w hy  the  ap|)lication 
recommended  is  [)referred  in  the  form  of 
“ cerate  &c.”  to  that  of  solution,  nor,  of 
the  success  that  had  followed  the  prac- 
tice; but,  as  the  manuscript  was  left 
to  be  publislied  at  my  own  discretion, 
and  as  some  most  essential  facts  neces- 
sary for  an  elucidation  of  this  practice, 
were  communicated  verbally,  from  time 
to  time,  I feel  myself  res{)onsible  for 
their  being  clearly  explained ; and,  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  my  endeavours  to 
accoinplish  this  end,  I shall  have  per- 
formed a duty,  most  satisfactorily  to 

V 

myself. 


If  simplicity  in  practice  is  a recornmen- 
fkition,  it  will  have  its  claim  here,  for, 
it  will  he  shewn  hy  a chain  ot  reasoning, 
the  resnltof  loni^ experience,  that  the  recent 
ulre/\  an<I  the  inveterate  one  oi  lom*  standinsr, 
re(|nire  the  same  treatment: — with  this 
ditti’rtmce  only,  that,  in  the  former,  the 
(lis<‘ase  is  slight,  and  more  easily  cured  ; 
hut,  in  the  luttei-,  it  must  first  he  reduced 
to  a recent  ulcer,  or,  in  other  W'ords, 
nired,  Ixdore  it  can  he  healed.  This, 
accordim-f  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  will 
take  more  or  less  time,  even  when*  the 
disease  has  arisen  from  a had  hahit  of 
l)o<ly,  if  topical  tr(‘atinent  is  admissihle, 
the  same  principle  is  still  to  he  ob- 
served. 

1 have  dw'clt  more  j>articularly  on 
ulcers,  because  it  was  Irom  dissecting  an 
ulcerated  leg,  that  my  lather  was  t'uabled 
to  j)rosecute  successfully  this  branch  of 
the  profession.  I feel  convinced  also, 
that  an  explanation  of  the  principle  and 
system,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  with  the 
imxle  of  treatment,  adapted  to  that  prin- 
ciple, is  a desideratum  in  Medical  Sur- 
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gery,  even  at  this  day.  But  the  practice 
is  not  confined  here,  for  it  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  to  the  removal 
of  obstruction  ami  inflammation,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  ulcer,  when  the 
lymph  is  in  the  state  described.  VV^here 
this  treatment  does  not  apply,  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  “ Medical  Surgery’' 
to  which  this  may  be  considered  the  key. 

I cannot  conclude  this  Introduction, 
without  expressing  the  obligation  1 feel 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Kendrick  of  ^Var- 
rington,  for  the  judicious  reitiarks  he 
made  during  the  perusal  of  the  manu- 
scripts ; thus  contributing  to  my  attain- 
ing a more  early  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, relative  to  the  form  and  matter 
most  essential  for  publication. 
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FORMUL.E. 

Having  already  observed,  that  the  conipoaition  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  may  be  “ varied  even  to  a buisaoi, 
as  the  iHate  of  the  part  requires/*  we  now  give  the  roa- 
MiL-t:  we  in  qeiieral  use;  alttwuj^h  it  appears  evident 
from  what  ba>  Ijeen  said,  that  the  discrimination  of  every 
surgeon,  wilt  ituinediaieiy  direct  him  iii  the  form  of  appli- 
cation be  judges  mo*i  projier. 

F.MeLVM'RCM  NtCT«AL».* 

A Emptaitn  plutnbi  iibras  duas, 

Ohvae  oiei  tluuluncias  quaiuor; 

Lento  igne  iiquefac. 


R Oetft*  prsrparatu'  tibrani, 

Aceti  teptdi  octarium ; 

Siniul  mtsce. 

Plumbi  empiastro  et  olco  liqucfacto,  ab  igne  remoto, 
calceui  cum  aceto,  panlatiin  adde,  ioium  gradaliin  agi- 
taiis  donee  lu  unum  cucasit.f 

* 1h  jUtky  hardnntcs,  thi$  piaUter  is  *ometimc$  mjpii- 
cable t and  ttuty  lie  some  weeks  wiikota  being  remcced.  In 
simple  fructvrest  the  cerate,  if  the  part  be  not  teme  when 
applied,  will  lie  for  a fortnight  or  more,  ( should  tt  agree 
With  the  skin),  without  its  being  necessary  to  disturb  the 
limb> 

t Minute  attention  to  some  points,  which  at  first  sight 
mny  appear  trifiiug,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due-  for- 
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Ceratum  neutrale.* 

R limphistri  plutnbi  libras  duas, 
Olivas  olei  octarium;f 

Lento  igne  liqucfac. 


R Cretae  pra?parala'  libram, 

Accti  tcpicii  octarium ; 

Misce  secundum  modum  supra  pra^scriptuin. 


mation  of  this  and  the  following  compositions.  The  neu- 
tralized mixture  must  be  gradually  added  whilst  w arm,  and 
the  stirring  must  be  in  one  direction  only.  This  must  be 
particularly  attended  to,  for,  if  the  mixture  be  stirred 
alternately,  one  way  and  the  other,  the  neutralized  acid 
will  rise  to  the  top.  This  will  likewise  be  the  case,  if  the 
neutral  mixture  be  poured  cold  or  hastily,  on  the  warm 
plaister.  The  stiiring  must  cease  immediately  on  an  union 
being  eftected,  or  separation,  will  equally,  be  the  conse- 
quence, 

* When  a great  quantity  qf  Cerate  is  wanted;  it  should 
he  melted  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  remain.  Those  of 
Stourbridge  clay  are  to  be  pr^erred,  which,  as  a moderate 
heat  only  is  required,  m(iy  be  placed  on  a cast  iron  plate 
over  a slow  fire.  The  lead  plaister  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  he  made  at  the  hospital,  and  not  used  till  it  is  old. 
The  neutral  plaister,  itself,  also,  is  better  after  having 
beat  kept  some  time. 

f In  winter  add  four  ounces,  more  or  less.  The  cerat* 
should  always  admit  of  being  spread  w ith  a cold  spatula. 
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Ukccentum,  (tvlgo  Dicestivox)  msvteale. 
K Kmplastri  piunibi  tibras  duas, 

OliVie  <dei  oclarkw  duos  ;* 

Lento  igne  Ikjuefac. 


R Cretae  prafparatu;  libram, 

Aceti  tepidi  octarium ; 

Misce  itccunduni  modum  supra  prac-scriptuiu. 


LiNIMENTUM*  (tvlgo  HaLSAMVX)  NEUTRALE.f 
K Lmpiustri  piunibi  libras  duas, 

Olivo;  olet  octarios  duo*  cum  seraisse ; 
Lento  igne  liqueloc. 


R Cret*  praspartitap  Hbram, 

Aceti  u-puli  octarwiM ; 

Misce  secundum  niodutn  supra  prtpscriptura. 

Some  have  an  utter  dislike  to  plaistcr,  in  any  form. 
AcettHis  acid  and  water,  will,  we  know,  abate  slight 
inflammation.  Filtered  acetate  of  lime,  U a neat,  and 
mild  application,  but  we  have  already  given  our  reasons, 
why  the  funus  recommemled,  are  preferable,  and  for 
them  only  we  are  answerable. 


* In  summer  about  {lb.  less,  may  be  sufficient. 

f Ihii,  like  the  others,  will  require  more  or  less  oil, 
according  to  the  season  qf  the  year,  and  ought  to  be  made 
qf  a consistence  somewhat  sqfter  than  honey. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  a superabundance  of  the  soft- 
carbonate  is  employed,  when  so  little  saturates  the  acetous 
acid  ? — to  which  we  reply — If  we  are  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  form  of  plaister,  cerate,  Sfc.  as  directed,  it  must 
be  made  of  a contistence  that  will  lie  easily  on  the  part, 
for  were  we  to  use  other  Ingredients,  they  might  interiupt 
or  w eaken  the  action  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  The  purpose 
then,  can  not  be  better  effected,  than  by  that  substance; 
w ith  w hich  the  acetous  acid  is  saturated. 
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AN  APPENDIX  &c. 


CHAPTER  1. 


On  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  an  immediate  'union 
of  the  divided  Parts, 

W E purj)Ose(l  beginning  hy  considering 
the  most  simple  nicer  immediately  fol- 
lowing a wound : — for  ever\^  division  of 
the  sott  })arts,  whether  by  puncture, 
incision,  lacemtion,  or  contusion,  is  a 
wound  while  in  a recent  and  bloody 
state  only.  Accordingly,  in  Celsus,  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Ulcer  as  soon  as 
ichor  or  pus  is  discharged.  Now  the 
regular  process  of  a simple  wound  from 
its  first  infliction,  to  the  healing  of  the 
subsetpient  ulcer,  where  the  constitution 
is  pure,  or  in  a healthy  state,  is  well 


described  by  Boerhaave  and  liis  Com- 
mentator in  the  158  section  of  his  Apho- 
risms ; concisely  also,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sharpe  in  the  introduction  to  his  Chirur- 
gical  treatise,  and  lately,  in  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bell’s  compilation.  Since  these 
books  arc  in  most  people’s  hands,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
such  new  light  to  the  subject  as  has 
since  presented  itself  in  practice. 

We  are  next  to  proceed  to  an  imme- 
diate union  of  the  divided  parts ; * and 
to  go  on  rightly,  we  must  rememl>er 
that  nature  is  tlie  curer  of  w^ounds,  and 
that  art  only  assists  by  removing  impedi- 
ments, that  she  may  be  enabled  to  avail 
hei*self  of  the  usual  resources  in  com- 


* Tlve  doctrine  of  suppressing  Hienrorrhages  fiMu 
divided  arteriesi  has  been  treated  of  before,  and  the  sub- 
ject, has,  since  that  time,  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed, 
tlvit  it  u>av  be  said  to  have  arrived  aIiiK»t  at  its  summit; 
but,  whoever  will  peruse  my  father’s  “ Tlioughts  on 
anapulalion,”  printed  so  long  back  as  1780,  will  see  in 
the  practice  then  enforced,  from  whence  the  extraordi- 
nary operations  that  have  followed,  may  have  taken  their 
rise. 


pleiing  a cure.  For  instance,  if  the  lips 
ot'  a wound  are  in  contact,  the  l)lood 
l)ecoining  dry,  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cludetl,  and  it  no  interruption  takes 
|)lace,  the  wound  naturally  closes  up. — 
So  it  is  when  art  properly  interleres,  lor 
wlien  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
are  divided,  art  assists  in  keeping  the 
divided  parts  in  contact,  excludes  the 
external  air,  prevents  tlie  blood  becom- 
ing an  extraneous  body,  and  nature  her- 
sell’  in  the  manner  we  shall  descril>e, 
accomplishes  the  union.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  this  is  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  when  circumstances  will 
allow,  it  is  the  most  easy  process  that 
naturt'  can  und<‘rgo,  ior  by  prevent- 
ing inllammation  and  its  const*quences, 
no  disturbance  in  the  animal  a^conomy 
ensutis;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  li|>s 
being  drawn  as  near  together  as  they 
can  by  a«lhesive  plaister,  well  adapted 
bolsters  and  bandage  are  a[)plietl,  tlie 
event  will  be  much  more  certain : tor 
a iiKMlerate  pressure,  even  in  this  in- 
stance, promotes  a reunion  ot  the  |xirts 
by  preventing  swelling,  and  consequent 


suj)piiratioii.  Different  kinds  of  ban- 
dages, for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  writers  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ; but  the  double  and  single  headed 
roller  will  in  gxiueral  he  found  sidH- 
cient,  under  proper  management,  ex- 
cept where  the  injury  is  such  as  re- 
(piires  the  limb  being  kej)t  in  its  place, 
as  in  compound  fractures  &c.  where  the 
many  tailed  bandage  is  necessar^^  In 
transverse  wounds,  by  a single  headed 
roller,  if  pro[)erly  applied,  every  purpose 
will  be  answered;  butin  some  longitudinal 
wounds,  the  double  headed  roller  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  keeps  the  parts  more  cer- 
tainly in  that  situation.  Formerly  the 
bandage  was  made  of  linen,  tlie  modern 
Surgeons  prefer  calico,  or  flannel,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  season  of  the  j^car,  be- 
cause the}^  are  more  elastic  than  linen, 
nnd  somewhat  give  way  to  the  subse- 
quent swelling;  but  when  the  cure 
depends  on  the  roller  only,  linen  is  pre- 
ferable, because  it  will  not  give  way; 
— but  if  an  exact  degree  of  pressure 
does  not  take  j)lace,  it  answ-ers  no  fur- 
ther end,  than  keeping  on  the  dressings. 
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The  intention  of  bandage  is  to  support 
the  vessttls  and  fibres  in  ;is  near  a natural 
state  as  |>osbihle,*  that  tiie  fluids  pjissing 
through  them,  may  not  heeorne  over- 
charged and  stagnate.  This  may  be 
effected  under  tlie  use  of  neutral  appli- 
cations whilst  in  a state  of  perspiration. 
Mu<  h has  lR*en  lately  s<iid,  of  the  use  of 
bamlage  in  iht?  cure  of  ulcers,  Imt  with- 
out that  diserimination  whicli  should 
have  been  obstTved.  If  bandage  is  at 
first  pro|>erly  applied,  inffiimriation  is 
frecpiently  prevented,  and  an  union  of 
the  parts  takes  place ; yet,  it  is  said 
that  this  pnx!ess  is  lirouglit  about  by 
adhesive  inflammation.  W e (‘an not  how- 
ever iieheve  nature  ever  aec'omplislu^s 
her  work  by  preti'rnatural  means.  It  is 
well  known  that  great  inflammation  often 
ends  in  suppuration,  aud  that  the  state 
of  inflammation  depends  on  various  cir- 
cum.>tauces;  whereas  nature,  unltss  in- 
terrupted in  her  work,  is  regular  and 
uniform ; there  is  not  any  thing  left  to 
chance,  and  of  course,  no  part  of  the 


* See  Whately  on  Ulcers. 
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animal  oeconomy  is  conducted  l)v  in- 
flammation. If  the  growth  of  animals 
tlien,  is  not  assisted  by  it,  there  is  no 
reason  to  he  of  opinion  that  it  contri- 
butes to  the  lufion  of  divided  parts. 
Tt  is  true  that  inflammation  in  the  lips 
of  some  wounds  c.iists,  owing  to  the  de- 
gree of  ol>st ruction  and  irritation  that 
f<>llow  a solution  of  continuitv,  hut  surelv 
neither  of  these  circumsttinces  can  pos- 
sil)ly  assist  nature  in  this  work,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  lips  of  a wound  are 
lively  and  vigorous  when  brought  into 
contact,  they  will  remain  so  though 
no  inflammation  intervenes ; witness  the 
cure  by  the  second  intention,  which 
does  not  take  [)lace  whilst  inflammation 
exists. 

In  wounds  then,  in  a longitudinal  direc- 
tion, slips  of  adhesive  plaister  and  ban- 
dage, are  the  most  effectual.  In  trans- 
verse wounds,  where  muscles  aie  divided, 
sutures  are  often  unavoidable.  Celsus 
seems  to  confine  their  use  to  those 
wounds  where  the  flesh  is  hanging 
down  in  one  j)art,  anil  adhering  to  ano- 
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ther ; as  when  they  hap|)en  to  the  ex- 
tremity ot  the  ear,  or  lower  part  of  the 
nos<',  or  the  lip,  or  tl>e  skin  about  the 
throat,  or  the  belly  : “ an<l  when  sutures 
are  rcfpiired,  these  are  amom»:st  the  eir- 
cinnstances  under  wliieh  they  should  take 
place;  but  even  in  these  parts,  they  may  be 
often  rendered  unn<*eessary,  if  a relaxed 
jK>sition  is  ohscrvt‘d,  and  the  part  kept 
tree  from  motion. 

1 well  rememlH^r,  when  sewing  up 
wounds  Wits  the  general  practice,  but 
thev  seldom  healed  at  tlie  bottom  ; in- 
llammation  and  siippiiratiou  l>eing  the 
constMjuence,  besides  |>iun  and  trouble 
to  the  patient.  How  many  instances  do 
we  meet  with  where  ligatures  have  l>een 
obliged  to  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the 
pain  they  occasioned  during  the  swelling 
of  the  part  ? and  as  ease  follows  their 
being  set  at  liberty,  they  ought  never  to 
be  used,  but  under  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances. \V  here  they  are  use*d,  they 
should  l)c  well  covered  with  cetace‘<jus 
ointment,  or  rather  hog’s  lard,  and  tied 
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with  a slip  knot,*  because  they  are  more 
easily  removed,  hut  if  our  endeavours 
after  all  fail,  I would  advise  the  second 
intention  to  be  pursued. 


* This  practice  cannot  be  well  eflected  in  securing 
deep  seated  vessels,  but  in  sutures,  or  in  larger  arteries, 
it  is  often  admissible. 
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CHAR  II. 

On  t/u’  Cure  of  Ulcers  follming  Wounds, 


W.  lEN  the  attempt  to  cure  by  the  lirst 
intention  d(x*s  not  succeed,  the  wound 
becomes  an  ulcer,  l>ecause  it  dischargeii 
iclmr,  or  pus,  as  we  have  alreadv  ol>- 
served,  and  yet,  where  there  is  not  much 


loss  or  substance,  it  is  capable  of’  l»eing- 
cure«l  in  a great  measure  bv  agglutina- 
tion while  in  a state  of  purulency,  if 
proj>er  stc{)s  art!  taken. 


The  attendant  inflammation*  firet  de- 
mands tuir  attention,  for  which  it  lias 
been  said  the  loss  of  blotxl  is  tiie 


* Site  Medical  Surgery,  toI.  I. 


cure. 
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Late  experience  has  not  verified  this 
practice,  for  if  blood  is  to  be  lost  till  it 
had  tins  efiect,  much  injury  would  fre- 
quently be  done  by  weakening  the  con- 
stitution. In  moderate  sized  wounds, 
however,  it  will  be  agreed,  that  inllam 
mation  in  a sound  habit  is  seldom  at 
tended  with  bad  conse(|uences,  and  to- 
])ical  a[)plication  will  generally  do  more 
lor  us,  than  anv  other  remedies. 

To  the  wound  in  its  bloody  state, 
we  recommend  the  application  of  icheat 
flour,  instead  of  lint  and  Hour,  because 
it  imbibes  the  blood  and  bloody  lymph, 
without  distending  the  lips,  the  sides 
being  brought  as  near  together  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  A neutral  cerate 
or  digestive,  (as  the  tensity  of  the  part 
requires),  spread  thick,  should  be  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  wound  as  well  as 
over  all  the  inflamed  or  extravasated 
part ; for  tlierc  is  more  or  less  extravasa- 
tion in  all  these  kind  of  wounds.  Pro- 
per outlets  should  be  made  on  the  edges 
of  the  plaister,  and  the  bolsters  should 
be  made  of  simple  plaister,  softened  a 
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little  with  oil,  so  as  to  lie  easily  on  the 
part,*  and  to  be  made  to  corresj)ond  with 
the  shaf>e  of  the  ulcer,  and  not  to  come 
o\er  the  edge,  that  the  matter  mav  go  otl. 
These,  together  with  a moderate  pres- 
sure, will  keep  the  <iistended  vessels 
within  hounds,  ami  promote  digestion, 
for  it  is  the  speec/y  removal  of  obstructed 
fluids  h\  af)M)rption,  or  by  a discharge 
into  the  ulcer,  that  is  now  wanted.  By 
these  means,  the  growth  of  |>urts  wiil 
sooner  follow,  and  we  recommend  the 
neutral  applications,  being  more  certain 
and  quicker  in  their  effects  than  the  soap 
cerate,  or  other  rcFnedi<‘s  in  general  use. 

^Vhen  the  dr€*ssings  are  to  be  re- 
moved, for  which  the  extent  of  the  ulcer 
will  be  our  guide,  some  gentle  detergent 
liniment,  should  be  laid  within  the  ulcer, 
in  small  pieces,  and  in  a longitudinal 
direction,  that  matter,  as  we  iiave  oh- 
sierved,  may  go  off ; and  over  it,  the 
neutral  cerate  may  be  applied,  it  is  a 
habit  with  some  Surgeons  to  lay  one 

When  the  bolster*  are  hard  and  narrr>w,  deej)  iui- 
j>rrwions  are  ntaule  in  the  skin. 

n 
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pkiister  over  all,  hut  surely  the  first 
dresssing,  (and  we  are  speaking  of  those 
ulcers  which  require  digestion),  should 
he  laid  within  the  ulcer,  for  one  plaister 
will  not  he  in  regular  contact  with  it. 
This  practice  must  he  pursued,  while 
inflammation  exists,  hut  when  it  has 
subsided,  and  the  ligatures,  (if  any),  are 
taken  away,  the  new  flesh  will  begin  to 
rise,  and  not  before'^*  the  sides  will  now 
admit  of  being  daily  brought  nearer 
together  by  bandage,  and  the  ulcer  con- 
tracting, a sound  union  is  formed.  Even 
lacerated  wounds,  that  do  not  exceed 
certain  limits  after  the  skin  and  muscles 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  most  possible 
regular  order,  will,  by  this  means,  ter- 
minate sooner. 


* It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  relaxants  arc  to 
be  dificoiitinucdf  after  digestion  is  complete. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  recent  Ulcers  that  will  not  admit  of  Cure 
hy  Agglutimtion, 


SoMF.T  IMES  Uu‘rt^  is  such  a loss  ot 
substance  as  will  not  a<imit  ol  cun*  bv 
the  first  or  second  intention,  this  can 
only  be  ix*placed  by  digestion,  incarna- 
tion, ami  cicatization.  \V"ith  a view 
to  assist  nature,  in  these  different  pro- 
cesses, various  applications  in  tlu?  form 
of  digestives,  sarcotics,  and  cicatrizers, 
have  been  invented  by  the  ancients,  and 
used  by  the  moderns,  till  within  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ; hut  often 
instead  of  doing  scTvice,  were  attended 
with  j>ainful  and  injurious  consefpiences, 
as  may  be  s<*en  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Edinburgh  ^Medical  Essays,  Art.  25, 
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; or  in  his  works  published  l)y 
his  Son,  p.  276;  wlio,  as  well  as  others, 
siinplihed  the  practice  by  applying  dry 
lint,  wliich  he  says  is  a gentle  deter- 
gent and  easy  to  the  wound,  and  by  the 
corrupting  liquors  it  imbibes,  proves  one 
ot*  the  strongest,  j^et  most  mild  and 
safest  suppuratives.”  Mr.  Sharpe  after- 
wards, adopted  and  extended  tliis  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  well  knowai,  brought 
dry  lint  into  general  use,  but  notwith-’ 
stiinding  what  is  said  of  dry  lint  being 
preferable  to  other  remedies,  at  that 
time  it  is  not  without  its  inconveniences, 
because  the  discharge  being  an  hetero- 
geneous mixture  composed  of  blood, 
lyiii[)h,  the  ends  of  divided  fibres,  dis- 
solved membranes,  and  the  like,  they 
must  of  course  be  replete  with  some  kind 
of  acrimony  capable  of  irritating;  con- 
sequently, the  wound  remains  in  a state 
of  inflammation  several  days,  the  lint 
imbibes  the  discharge,  swells  the  part, 
distends  the  lips  from  each  other,  and 
not  only  makes  more,  but  hazardous 
work,  in  the  subsequent  process.  Colli- 
(juative  sweats,  hectic,  and  even  death, 
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has  often  been  the  eonsequence  of  the 
absorption  of  matter  collected  in  a large 
ulcer. 

It  is  jirobablv  owing  to  thest*  circum- 
stances, that  preference  has  lately  been 
given  to  filling  the  wound  \vilh  bnwl 
jK)iiltice,  wliich,  though  it  carries  with 
it  the  air  of  simplicity,  and  is  a very  s<^)ft 
practice,  yet  it  also  is  not  without  its 
iuults,  lor  it  distends  the  Ii^)s  of  the 
wound,  and  if  continued  any  length  of 
time,  will  be  the  nuans  of  future  mis- 
chief, by  relaxing  too  much,  as  we  shall 
presently  shew. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  I was  s<*arch- 
ing  after  the  proper  method  of  assisting 
nature  in  this  work,  amongst  other  at- 
tempts I applied  lint,  moistened  with 
oil,  lightly,  into  the  lips  ol  the  wound, 
with  a view  of  preventing  inllammation  ; 
but  the  oil  was  soon  «tU  absorlied,  and 
the  lint  sticking  at  the  bottom  ol  the 
sfire,  the  purpose  was  not  answered. 
\Vli(*at  Hour,  however,  |>erfectly  met  my 
wishes,  and  I still  find  it  the  b(  st  appli- 
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cation  in  recent  wounds,  that  will  not 
admit  of  an  immediate  union  of  the 
parts;  it  imbibes  tlie  blood,  does  not 
distend  tbe  lips  of  the  wound,  and  diges- 
tion is  accomplished  in  a much  shorter 
time,  than  when  we  ]>roceod  in  any 
other  manner.  Pledgets,  spread  thick 
with  a neutralized  digestive,  may  be 
laid  over  tbe  whole,  the  sides  may  be 
advanUigeously  supported  by  bolsters  and 
bandage,  that  make  a middling  kind  of 
pressure,  and  when  we  next  take  off  the 
dressings,  all  the  blood  and  lymph  which 
have  been  collected,  will  be  at  liberty 
to  come  away.*  Except  the  glutinous 
part  of  the  flour,  which  may  remain  at 
the  bottom,  a light  balsam,  as  tbe 
un^naiium  ex  aqiid  frigidd  of  Galen,  or  the 
neutralized  balsam,  may  then  be  laid 
within  the  sore,  which  lessens  inflamma- 
tion by  abstracting  heat,  and  thus  in  two 
or  three  daj’s  the  digesture  is  tolerably 
good,  and  the  patient  easy,  in  coiise- 

* I remember  going  to  Burton  upon  Trent  with  my 
Father,  to  meet  Mr,  Pott  in  a case,  and  this  practice  was 
discussed,  but  Mr.  Pott  did  not  like  it  from  its  being  such 
a puddle,  but  it  is  ihc  puddle  that  should  follow  the  appli- 
cation of  wheat  flour  to  wounds. 
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qupiicc  of  tlie  tumor  having  subsided, 
and  tiie  new  ilesli  beginning  to  rise  : tor 
by  these  means,  the  roller  can  also  be 
a[){>lied  earlier,  and  with  more  effect. 

The  digc*stion  of  ulcers  then,  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  obstructed  vessels  be- 
coming {>ervious,  and  to  the  scrum  dis- 
charged into  the  cJivity  of  the  ulcer, 
being  coiiverted  into  pus,  by  the  warmth 
of  tin*  part,  as  descTila^d  in  a chaj>ter  we 
have  beibre  published  on  purulency ; * 
nor,  though  1 have  |Kiid  unbiassed  atten- 
tion to  all  that  has  since  Uen  written 
upon  the  subject,  do  I see  any  reason  to 
alter  my  opinion,  for  1 ( annot  believe 
that  indanirnation  is  necessary  to  tlie 
tbrmation  of  matter,  bei*ause  gooil  mat- 
ter will  be  tbrmed  by  the  natural  heat 
of  the  iMirt  without  inflammation,  and 
btxause  it  never  is  formed  while  inflam- 
mation exists,  hlven  Mr.  llt>me,-f  after 
various  ex|>eriineuts,  ciuinot  admit  tiiat 
any  pr«itcniatural  degree  ol  iieat  is  ne- 


* Se<!  Medical  Surgery,  vul.  II. 
f Dissertation  on  Pus, 
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cessary  for  the  formation  of  pus,  yet  he 
thinks  INFLAMMATION  is  the  process  by 
M'liicfi  pus  is  formed. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  observed  tliat 
pus  is  eom])Osed  of  globules,  thinks  that 
the  criterion  by  Mhich  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  sul)stanees. 
Mr.  1 ‘reke,*  however,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  said,  that  the  first  visible  alteration 
in  wounds,  is  the  pus  being  inter- 
spersed with  bubbles  of  air ; he  observed 
also,  that  wherever  there  is  good  digested 
matter,  granulations  must  first  be  ])ro- 
duced,  and  he  sup|K>sed  these  air  bub- 
bles arose  from  the  pus  forcing  its  way 
through  the  granulations,  as  it  Mere 
through  a [)erfect  sponge. 

On  the  contrary  Mr.  Home  has  shewn, 
that  pus,  at  its  first  appearance,  is  not 
globular,  but  a transparent  fluid  of  a 
consistence  somewhat  resembling  jelly, 
and  that  these  glolxiles  are  formed  vliile 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  sore, 


^ Art  of  Healing. 
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after  ?^me  minutes  a change  taking 
place  in  the  fluid  itself,  inde|K?ndent  of 
the  ulcer  that  secretes  it.  Is  there  not 
reason  then  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
fluids  in  the  ho<jy  are  glohides,  thouijh 
these  globules  can  not  he  discovered 
when  tir>t  di'^charged  ? — Vet,  the  dis- 
seminated air*  contained  in  them,  being 
out  of  the  circulation,  and  becoming  by 
the  heat  of  the  part,  or  by  putrefaction, 
elastic,  shew  themselves  in  abundance. 
In  a spreading  gangrene,  from  a gan- 
grenous disjK)sition  of  the  jui<’es,  it  is 
ver\’  well  known  how  soon  tlu*s<'  air 
bubbles  are  formed,  ami  ho^v  soon  also, 
cm[)hysema  follows  from  stagnating  and 
extnivasated  lymph ; but  no  one  calls 
this  iihor,  pus,  lM*cause  it  is  full  of  air 
hubl)les;  ami  vet,  the  only  diflerence 
betwixt  the  globules  in  pus,  and  in  a 
gangrenous  ichor,  is,  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  fluids  are  mild  and  inoft'ensive, 
and  in  the  other,  with  inflamed  juices 
in  a state  of  causticity. 

* W’e  mean  thr  scaUerfd  air  that  lies  concealed  in 
the  bh>od,  and  reuderkthe  bodies  of  dead  animals  bouyant 
in  water.  * 


Tliree  kinds  of  matter  occur  in  recent 
ulcers. 

1st.  Crude  matter  composed  of  blood, 
lymph,  putrid  flesh,  and  dissolved  mem- 
branes, and  has  a fetid  offensive  smell. 


2nd.  When  the  ulcer  has  become 
clean,  pus  follows,  formed  of  serum,  or 
lymph,  without  any  admixture,  in  the 
rnanner  described,  and  free  from  offen- 
sive smell. 

A third  sort  is  formed  of  thickened 
mucus,  with  air  bubbles,  more  or  less 
tenacious,  and  perfectly  inoffensive. 


It  is  under  the  second  and  third  sort 
of  discharge  that  ulcers  heal,  and  if  the 
matter  is  bland,  the  process  w ill  go  on 
well  enough,  whether  the  lymph  be 
changed  into  pus  or  not,  for  if  a clean 
ulcer  discharges  an  inoffensive  lymph 
we  are  satisfied,  finding  pus  unnecessar}^ 
now  towards  promoting  the  healing  of 
the  sore.  1 look  on  pus  to  possess  dis- 
solvent and  detergent  properties,  which 
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mucus  does  not,  tor  the  li/mpit  of  u'fiich 
pus  is  formed  is  a mast  powerful  soh\ni,  as 
we  learn  from  its  readily  dissolving  e<> 
agulated  1>1<kkI  in  wounds ; and,  instea<l 
of  the  red  ichor  discharged  in  a tew 
hours  after  wonmls  are  indicted,  being 
oecasionesl  hy  the  small  vess<ds  contract- 
ing and  only  admitting  a thin  red  co- 
liHired  s<^min,  as  Van  Swieten  supj>osed, 
1 am  jKTMia<ied  it  is  owing  tt)  the  cause 
we  have  assigned  ; for  a discharge  never 
stops,  unless  swelling  and  intlamation  are 
so  great  as  to  prevent  its  exit.  Hence, 
the  discharge  of  hlo(Kly  ichor  in  wounds 
has  always  been  reguidcd  as  a gotxi 
symptom,  In’canse  there  is  a pervious- 
ness of  the  vess<'ls  that  often  prevents 
mischief,  nor  are  the  effects  ot  lymph 
confined  to  dissolve  ccKigulated  hloo<]  in 
w’ounds,  hut  also  to  the  parts  about  it, 
which  are  concealed  from  the  air,  fur, 
wlien  making  experiments  iijxin  the 
manner  in  w hich  tlie  h.crnorrliage  from 
divided  arteries  wiis  suppressed,  I dis- 
covered, tliat  there  is  more  or  less  extra- 
vasati  d blooii  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  though  made  by  the  keenest 
instrument,  and  which, slicing  dissolved 
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by  lymph,  is  absorbed.  Inflammation 
being  gone,  digestion  completed,  and 
mucus  or  mild  pus  formed  by  the  vessels 
being  rendered  pervious,  new  flesh  be- 
gins to  granulate ; yet,  some  suppose 
inflammation  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
elongation  or  growtli  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 
But,  does  inflammation  assist  in  forming 
the  muscles  of  the  embrvo,  or  does  in- 
flamrnation  exist  when  the  new  flesli 
begins  to  rise  ? 


Dr.  Hunter  has  surely  led  to  a more 
satisfactory  account  of  this,  for  he  very 
justly  observes,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  whether  new  or  old,  are 
formed  vascular,  that  even  the  cicatrix 
of  a wound  is  vascular,  and  he  infers, 
that  all  our  solids  are  organized,  and  that 
when  they  lengthen,  or  are  regenerated, 
or  produce  new  substances,  they  still 
shoot  in  a vascular  form  in  their  basis  or 
,bed.  The  bones*  shoot  in  a gelatinous 

* 1 have  seen  a beautiful  appearance  in  the  formation 
of  bone  in  a sphacelated  joint.  I observed  the  blood 
vessels  had  shot  into  the  marrow  of  the  bone,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  tender  flesh,  and  by  phosphate  of  lime 
would*  I have  no  doubt,  become  perfect  bone. 
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tlu’ul,  and  every  wound  that  is  healing 
is  naturally  covered  with  a similar  bed, 
in  w hich  the  vesst»ls  shoot.  Whoever  will 
examine  a recent  ulcer  with  a inici»s- 
co}>e,  when  the  inilammatioti  has  sub- 
sided, will  hud,  that  a |)ale  gelatinous 
sul>stance  lirst  presents  itself.  'The  next 
day,  red  streaks  apj>ear  which  multiply 
till  the  gelatiiuHis  substance  is  wholly 
changed  i’rom  jmle  to  re«l,  and  shortly 
alter,  granulations  ol'llesh  ajijK  ar.  f rom 
this  it  sceiTis  j)retty  evident,  that  when 
the  intlammation  is  gone  otf  a gela- 
tinous substance  or  c<»agulable  lym})h, 
trausiuk^s  from  the  divided  parts,  into 
which  the  bkK>d  vessels,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  vessels,  as  well  as  nerves,  im- 
mediately shoot,  and  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  blood  they  convey,  is  converted  into 
organized  flesh  ; [)robably,  by  the  lym- 
phatics absorbing  the  serum  or  lymph 
they  contain ; for  by  sepaniting  serum 
or  Ivmph  from  blood  by  art,  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  the  formation  of 
flesh,  as  a common  culinary  process 
evinces,  for  if  the  blood  whilst  running 
from  slaughtered  animals,  is  kept  stirring 
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in  a bowl  with  a stick,  the  serum  is 
se[>a rated,  and  fibrous  flesh  is  collected 
round  it,  wanting  only  vessels  to  give  it 
organization,  and  make  it  flesh.* 

Had  Freke  been  aware  of  new  vessels 
of  all  kinds  immediately  shooting  out  in 
wounds,  there  would  have  remained 
little  to  have  been  done  by  those  who 
followed  him.  Mr.  Moore’s  opinion  is 
nearly  similar  to  those,  which,  from  our 
enejuiries,  we  have  been  led  to  adopt, 
except  where  he  says,  **  the  new  flesh  is 
converted  into  a fibrous  mass  resembling 
the  cellular  membrane : ” — but  flesh  and 
cellular  membrane  are  not  alike.  Nei- 
ther in  the  filling  up  of  ulcers  is  there 
any  cellular  membrane  formed  round 
the  parts,  they  being  restored  by  flesh 
and  skin  alone. 

However  this  ma}^  be,  it  has  long  been 
an  axiom,  that  nothing  ill  can  happen 

* I am  aware,  that  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  composition  of  animal  fluids,  has  considerably" 
altereil  the  diction ; but,  I am  uJJwilling  to  alter  any 
part  of  the  above,  because  the  practice  is  not  affected  by 
the  improvements  in  modem  chemistry.  This  remark 
w ill  apply  to  ?>onie  other  parts  of  the  work. 
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in  an  ulcer  while  it  aftbrds  good  pus, 
and  if  the  constitution  is  souml  and 
vigorous,  the  new  gnmulations  which 
follow,  soon  point  out  a favourable  pros- 
{)Oct  towards  cure.  They  uiiite  one  with 
another,  and  carry  on  the  desirable  end 
of  incarnation,  till  the  vovmd  bt'comes 
level  with  the  skin  ; and  if  tlie  surgeon 
is  not  over  otticioiis  in  wiping  the  sore, 
and  d<^t roving  the  bed  in  whicli  the 
new  flesh  s!i(K)ts,  tliere  will  fall  but  a 
small  part  oi’thc  work  to  bis  share. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  l)usiness 
consists  principally  in  guarding  against 
tlie  fungus,  it  bt  ing  the  only  interru|>- 
tion  to  the  cure,  wfieee  th<‘re  is  no  otfier 
indisjwsition  of  l>ody  ; hut  this  interruj)- 
tion  is  oftener  owing  to  matt(‘r  being 
confined  to  the  sore  by  the  continual  use 
of  poultices  and  dry  lint,  than  to  any 
other  cause.  That  hectics  have  their 
rise  from  ahsorjition  of  matter  has  of  late 
been  denied  liy  ingenious  men,  I shall 
therefore  beg  leave  to  trdns<-ribe  a paper, 
being  a detached  one,  I published  in  the 
s«*ron<l  volume  of*  the  Ivondon  Medical 
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Observations  and  Inquiries,  in  the  year 
17(K),  on  this  subject,  since  which  time, 
experience  has  strengthened  in  many 
instances  the  doctrine  I have  advanced.* 


* In  a conversation  with  the  late  Col.  Hemington, 
at  Donington  Park,  on  the  death  of  Capt.  Noel,  he 
• expressed  his  surprize,  that  they  who  had  sufl’ered  ampu- 
tation of  the  larger  extremities,  and  had  also  gone  on 
well,  for  several  days,  frequently  sickened  and  died? 
Having  already  considered  this  subject,  at  his  and  his 
brother's  request,  the  following  paper  was  written. 


CHAP.  IV, 


On  the  Use  of  Sponge^  after  Amputation. 

Oopy  of  a Paper  read  f)eforc  the  London 

Medical  Society,  May  5 th,  17()0. 

“ It  is  well  known  to  practitioners  in 
surgery,  that  the  greatest  danger,  attend- 
ing the  cure  t>f  those,  who  have  under- 
gone an  anipntation  of  the  larger  extre- 
mities, is  owing  to  an  al»sorj)tion  of 
matter  from  the  wound,  after  the  inflam- 
mation is  gone  od‘,  and  the  vessels  are 
become  pervious.  Indeed  when  the  pa- 
tient is  healthy,  ami  strong,  and  the 
matter  al>s^^rl>ed,  is  mild  and  good;  it 
soon  passes  off  if)  the  tirine,  without 
doing  much  mischief : but  in  scorbutir- 
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constitutions,  or  where  the  habit  is  be- 
come l>ad,  by  deferring  the  operation 
too  long,  or  from  any  otlier  cause,  the 
matter  absorbed,  being  acrid,  irregular 
feverish  paroxysms,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree 
of  acrimony,  come  on ; and  the  jiatient 
is  often  carried  off,  either  by  a colli- 
(piativc  fever,  or  a profuse  luemorrliage 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
notwithstanding  the  most  efficacious  re- 
medies have  been  used. 

As  no  method,  that  I know  of)  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  to  prevent  this 
return  of  matter  into  the  blood,  I am 
induced,  by  repeated  experience,  to  re- 
commend, as  soon  as  digestion  is  coni- 
])lete,  the  application  of  pieces  of  fine 
sponge,  (the  wound  being  first  covered 
with  thin  layers  of  dry  lint),  which 
answer  this  ])iirpose,  by  imbibing  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  matter  from  the  lint, 
while  that,  which  remains,  becomes  too 
thick  to  be  absorbed,  and  bj"  this  means, 
the  new  flesh  is  kept  moist,  without 
being  too  much  relaxed,  wlfich  happens. 


wlien  it  is  constantly  soaked  in  thin 
matter ; and  the  discharge  from  the 
wound  is  less,  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  the  fdires  heino;^  ]>rfsened  in  a 
state,  capable  of  makim^  a projK^r  resist- 
ance to  the  impulse  of  the  circulatiiig 
thiids;  a circumstance  of  verv  great 
im|>ortance,  where  the  (latient  is  become 
vert'  weak,  before  the  o|>eration  is  per- 
tormed. 

Nor  will  the  practice  of  removing  the 

dressings  twice  a day,  or  laying  them 

on  loose,  that  the  matter  inav  run  otf 

%■ 

the  wound,  answer  the  same  end;  for 
the  lint,  tliat  is  usually  applied,  collects, 
and  always  retains,  a tjuanlity  of  matter 
against  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  which 
U*ing  thin  is  constantly  absorbed. 

Ih'sides,  removing  the  dn^ssings  often, 
is  not  only  trouhlesornc  to  the  |>.aficnt, 
hut  fmpiently  in  the  country  inifiracti- 
cable,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
surgeon ; and  when  they  are  laid  on 
I<H>selv,  the  new  flesh  becomes  luxuriant, 
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and  the  cure  is  retarded  for  want  of  a 
[)ro|^er  degree  of  pressure. 

The  stump  must  be  first  surrounded 
with  long  pledgets,  whose  edge  coming 
lower  than  the  wound,  should  he  closred 
down  alter  the  sponge  is  applied,  which 
must  be  wet,  and  dried  again  with  a 
cloth,  immediately  before  it  is  used, 
otherwise  it  might  lie  uneasy  upon  the 
part ; being  cut  into  small  slices,  it  lies 
much  closer,  than  when  large ; and  it 
should  be  kejit  pressed  against  the  lint 
with  bandage,  or  it  will  not  have  its 
proper  eliect. 

'riie  number  of  pieces  may  be  gradu- 
allv  decreased  as  the  wound  lessens;  and 
the  (juantity  of  very  fetid  matter,  which 
is  pressed  I'rom  the  sponge,  Avill  deter- 
mine, how  long  its  use  is  necessary. 
To  illustrate  what  is  here  advanced,  1 
shall  relate  the  following  case,  which 
first  put  me  upon  jiursuing  this  practice, 

Thomas  Mee,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
having  a white  swelling  on  the  knee, 


the  acrid  matter,  contiiined  in  tlie  joint, 
idler  several  years,  made  its  way  out; 
and,  ufK>n  ^iassing  a probe  through  the 
api*rture,  die  head  of  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  lower  end  of  the  leinoris,  were 
to u rid  carious, 

iie  was  ill  ex(|uisite  |»ain,  attended 
with  a lever,  liMiseness,  and  colliquative 
sweats;  his  a[)p«'tite  was  quite  ^one,  he 
was  liecome  extremely  weak,  and  had 
lx»en  without  sleep  tor  some  time. 

Under  thest*  circumstances,  ani[>uta- 

tion  si*emed  the  only  means  left  lor  his 

relief;  and  thinkinji:  it  Indter  to  try  a 

doubtful  remedy  than  none,  I took  off 

his  leg,  above  the  alWted  |>art,  on  liie 

14th  day  of  March,  17o7.  1 rum  the 

«> 

time  of  the  o|>eration,  all  liis  bad  sym[)- 
toms  declined,  and  in  four  days  entirely 
disap[)(‘ared,  the  wound  at  the  same  time 
having  the  most  promising  aspcxt;  but, 
s<x)n  after  the  inflammation  was  gone 
od',  and  digestion  become  complete,  his 
looHT’uess  returned,  he  lost  his  appetite, 
and  was  again  seized  with  a bt*ctic  fever. 
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In  a tew  days,  the  wound  Ix'gan  to  be 
pale,  tlabt)V,  and  uniraturaUv  sensible: 
and  a gleet  was  discharged,  instead  of 
good  matter. 

Upon  examining  his  stoois,  a great 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  was  tbiJiid 
in  them  ; but  a much  larger,  was  con- 
tained in  his  urine,  which  had  acquired 
its  natural  colotir,  alter  the  symptomatic 
fever  went  off. 

A bolster  of  tow^  was  laid  next  the 
lint,  that  the  matter  might  run  off,  and 
the  w’oiind  was  dressed  twice  a day ; but 
this  had  not  the  desired  eliect,  for  the 
reasons  before  assigned.  His  urine  and 
stools  were  very  purulent ; and  upon 
the  wound  altering  tor  the  worse,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  hark;  but  this 
medicine  could  not,  with  the  usual  addi- 
tions, in  such  cases,  be  kept  tfoni  run- 
ning off  by  the  intestines;  tor  which 
reason  it  was  disused. 

I then  thought  of  sponge,  and  applied 
it  in  the  manner  above  described,  laying 


ovc»r  it  holsters  of  tow,  wliich  were  con- 
lined  with  lon^  slips  of  sticking  plaistcr, 
and  a woollen  caf). 

Next  morning,  upon  taking  off  the 
dressings,  1 tburni  the  sponge  quite  full 
of  thin  fetid  serum,  ami  a thick  unctuous 
matter  renaiined  upon  timt  side  of  the 
lint  towaitls  the  flesh. 

Hy  sucli  dressings,  his  urine  in  two 
davs,  hc'ctime  tn*e  from  jnatter,  his 
hxiseness,  and  lever,  gradnally  declined, 
and  went  wholly  off,  the  disciiarge 
lessened,  his  ap|>etite  returned ; and  in 
li'ss  than  a Ibrtnight  the  wound  had  re- 
gaineii  a good  ap[M*arance.  7’he  s|K>nge 
was  one  duv  oniitUxl,  ami  next  morning 
there  was  a gocnl  deiil  of  inatttT  again  in 
his  urine,  and  he  had  two  hx>se  stfx)ls  in 
the  night;  hut  the  sponge  being  re^ 
applied,  a stop  was  put  to  these  symp- 
t»>ins,  and,  with  tlie  assistance  ol  proper 
bandage  &c.  the  patient  w’as  cured. 

I have  since  usetl  the  sf>onge  with  the 
same  success  in  several  amputations,  and 
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ill  other  large  wounds,  where  the  urine 
and  stools  were  loaded  with  matter,  nor, 
when  it  was  applied,  as  soon  as  the 
intlamination  was  gone  ofiT,  has  the  cure 
ever  been  interrupted  with  any  ol  those 
symptoms,  whicli  usually  tbllow  an  ab- 
sorption of  matter;  though  some  of  the 
patients  were  of  extreme  bad  habits,  and 
very  Meak.  But  I never,  since  the  first 
case,  laid  it  aside,  to  see  whether  an 
alteration  would  follow  for  the  worse,  foi 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  good 
effects,*  1 was  unwilling  to  make  any 
experiment,  that  might  tend  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  patient. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  of  the  same 
use  in  contused,  and  laciaated  wounds, 
till  the  dead  parts  are  separated,  being 
hindered  by  the  necessary  dressings: 
nor  is  it  much  wanted  in  this  case,  not- 
withstanding extravasated  blood,  ami 
bruised  flesh,  putrifying,  )>roduce  a most 
active  poison ; for  the  applications,  gene- 
rally used,  both  forward  the  separation, 
correct  the  putrid  matter,  and  hinder  its 
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being  absorljetl,  by  giving  it  liberty  to 
get  out  of  the  wound,  provided  it  be 

sufticiently  lare:e ; hut  when  the  new 

* ' 

llesh  begins  to  rise,  and  digestive  bal- 
stuns,  and  other  emollients,  become  im- 
proper, it  may  l>e  us<xi  with  advantage. 

Perhaps,  the  use  of  the  s|x>nge  may 
not  ap[)ear  so  Ixmeficial  in  hospital,  as 
in  private  j)ractice,  as  the  putrid  effluvia, 
arising  from  different  kinds  of  sores, 
mortiffcalion,  &c.  being  carried  through 
the  lungs,  and  vasa  inhaLinfia,  into  the 
bl(Kxl,  produce  nearly  tlie  same  synij)- 
toms,  as  arise  Irom  matter  l>eing  al> 
sorbed  Iroin  tlie  wound.  However,  it 
is  in  this  case  not  less  us<ifnl,  iis  it  will 
prevent  Iwith  cases  acting  jointly. 

1 would  not  have  it  understood,  in 
recommending  the  appli<*ation  of  s|K>ngc, 
that  I thought  medicines  in  this  case 
always  unnecessary.  On  the  contrary, 
when  matter  is  got  into  the  blood,  before 
the  s|)onge  is  applierl,  and  nature  is 
remiss  in  exfKiHing  it  by  the  kidneys, 


the  iintiseptic  diuretics,  and  the  hark 
may  he  given  with  great  advantage. 
But  I am  persuaded,  ifsp^mge  is  used  in 
due  time,  this  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary,  unless  it  is  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  patient’s  being  brought  into 
a bad  state  of  health  previous  to  the 
operation.” 

Home  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  papt^r,  Mr.  White  confirmed  the 
utility  of  the  practice,  and  says,  it  pre- 
vents a luxuriance  of  flesh,  partly  by  a 
removal  of  that  matter  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  constantly  soaked,  and 
partly  by  compression  the  most  easy 
that  can  be  imagined,  from  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  s]:Kmge. 

Ever  since  the  above  observations,  1 
have,  in  large  wounds,  that  will  not 
admit  of  cure  by  the  first  intention, 
occaskrrmlly  bad  recourse  to  this  re- 
medy, and  I am  Oonvinced,  often,  with 
great  advantage;  nor  need  we  have  a 
cjreater  proof  of  its  preventing  the  fleshy 


tthrcs  l>cing  soiiked  iu  matter,  tlian  llie 
cases  alluded  to.* 


Wbcu  s|M»nge  is  not  at  hand,  dry 
dres?)ings,  such  as  myrrh,  myrrh  and 
camomile  llowers,  and  bark,  may'  l>e 

* I wily  learnt  tltd  otlnr  day,  that  this  U the  prac- 
ike  on  the  cuntinent,  without  llwir  bting  stw^rc  who  was 
the  aothor  of  the  discorerv;  b»tt  ihr  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Pidtnef*  (I  Ix.dit-fe  of  St.  Thoni.t+’j),  to  ray 
father  in  17hi,  oiay  **'r<Hu)t  for  its  raLToductiuo  ; 

Mr.  Hunter  btrag  then  gouig  vtiih  the  aruijr  to  Ih  llcMlc. 

Silt, 

Since  i had  the  pleasure  of  setring  you,  1 have 
mentioned  the  DUcutery  relating  to  ihe  use  of  sponge  to 
several  of  the  Faculty,  all  of  wlnon  treated  in  with  great 
Htr*pect.  But  tlusre  are  two  in  particular,  who  aee«i 
most  desirous  of  trying  it,  and  they  are  in  a «ituatkjn  to 
do  it  justice.  One  is  ^Ir  Kussei,  Surgeon  to  the  Infir* 
mary  at  Worcester,  and  the  other.  Dr.  HunterN  Brother, 
who,  if  this  Kxpedition  tiikes  place,  i»  to  go  out  as  Sur- 
geon tiieiH:rai.  .N’ow  ti>e  Favor  1 lj»*g  of  you  if,  that  you 
will  by  ihe  Keturn  of  the  Poet,  send  a short  abstract  of 
the  Discovery  to  Mr.  John  HunU;r,  Surgeon  in  Covcni 
Oarden,  as  He  is  in  daily  expectations  of  being  sura- 
luoned  to  depart,  and  cannot  procure  a Copy  ot  the  l*apcr 
you  have  delivcnsl,  in  so  short  a Time. 

I uui,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  iiuinble  Servant, 
CHARLKS  r.  PALMER  ” 


Taetday, 
Allxmailt  Strcti. 
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applied  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards,- 
cold  water  which  is  an  excellent  cica- 
trizer,  or  lint  alone,  artfully  placed  as 
we  have  directed,  within  tlie  sore,  and 
some  dry  cerate  that  is  not  greasy  to  the 
part,  will  be  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  applying  the  roller  with  more  eftect, 
than  when  water  is  used.  For  after  all, 
it  is  on  bandage  which  we  are  to  depend, 
in  strengthening  and  restoring  the  vessels 
and  fibres  sooner  to  their  natural  state. 
Sometimes  in  these  kind  of  ulcers,  the 
new  flesh  is  disposed  to  rise  above  the 
level,  but  I hold  it  to  be  the  height  of 
bad  surgery  when  this  happens,  if  ban- 
dage is  admissible.  Some  have  a dislike 
to  the  lint  in  common  use,  but  lint  made 
of  linen  would  be  free  from  this  objec- 
tion. 
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CIIAI’.  V. 


On  Uounds  of  the  AVrm,  Tendons,  and 
Ligaments. 


X I is  very  well  kiK^vvii  that  ni|)|x>crates 
used  the  word  nerve  to  si^nitV  u glu- 
tinous substance,  and  that  he  describes 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  by  the  ap|K‘l- 
lation  ofnene^s.  He  als<j  expressly  savs, 
that  the  spinal  marrow,  which  descends 
from  the  brain,  is  neither  bit  nor  much 

glutinous,  that  the  nerves  mav  be  di<- 

•/ 

tinguished  by  broiling  them  with  other 
parts;  for  that  part  which  is  fat  will  soon 
broil,  whereas,  the  nervous  or  glutinous 
part  will  not  broil,  because  they  contain 
little  fat,  whilst  fat  or  oily  parts  are 
soon  consumed,  a distinction  it  is  impos- 


sible  for  any  one  to  mistake.  Nerve 
was  the  general  name  for  both  tendon 
and  ligament.  Tivav  was  the  name  given 
to  those  }>arts,  which  were  the  instru- 
ments of  flexion,  contraction,  and  ex- 
tension. iuv^tcrtAO(  to  those  which  tied  any 
j)art  together:  so  that  Hippocrates  did 
not  distinguish  as  late  writers  have  done, 
hut  more  |>ro[)erly  called  the  tendons, 
Nfv/jaJef  Ttvomo-,  ncrvous  tendons  or  stretchers, 
a ligament,  Ntupuit<r  ffwh(Xfio(  a nervous  liga- 
ment. When  composed  of  a tendon 
and  cartilage,  he  called  it  htrpicj, 

a cartilaginous  and  nervous  ligament. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  many 
more  jdain  distinctions,  to  he  met  with, 
since  Herophilus,  and  Erasistratus,  on 
the  uses  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the 
brain,  yet,  “ Nerves” — was  unfortunately 
retained,  because  of  their  rescmblmice  to 
chords,  and  the  doctrine  of  wounds,  of 
what  we  now  call  the  nerves,  wjis  then 
said  to  be  wounds  of  the  tendons,  and 
this  mistake  occasions  much  perplexity 
in  reading  the  ancient  wjiLers  to  this 
day. 
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Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  who  col- 
together  all  the  medical  surgery 
to  his  time,  is  coidiised  in  his  account  of 
w'ounds  of  the  nerves,  for  he  professes  to 
s^K‘ak  only  of  wounds  of  the  large  nerves; 
and  in  these,  he  comprehends  wounds  of 
the  nerves  and  tendons. 

Munich,  who  compiled  an  elegant 
work  on  “ Ancient  and  inotJern  Chirur- 
geries,”  says,  that  he  t'oinpreheiuls  both 
wounds  of  the  nerves  and  tendons  under 
the  sfiine  head,  and  what  is  strange, 
VVistmian,  who  attended  more  to  prac- 
tice than  theorv,  was  so  far  led  a>tray 
by  former  writers,  that  though  he  is 
treating  of  wounds  of  the  nerves,  almost 
all  the  instances  he  brings  in  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  are  thos<i  of  wounds  of  the 
UMidons.  1 lerjce  we  see  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Ihmm  Van  Swieten,  from 
copying,  has  ingeniously  committed  the 
same  mistake. 

I'here  cannot  be  a wound,  in  which 
the  nerves  esca|ie  injury.  Fverv  wound 
therefore,  is  a woumf  of  the  nerves,  and 
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v\e  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the 
|Miculiar  symptoms  wliich  are  brought  on 
by  an  alVec'tion  ol'  tlie  parts  with  whidi 
they  are  connected.* 

The  practice  of  piercing  the  brain 
cattle  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  or  what  is  called  pithing,  we 
know,  instantly  de[>rives  the  animal  ot 
life ; and  j>ermancnt  or  temporary  palsies 
follow  the  division  of  particular  nerves. 

In  gun  shot  wounds,  and  bad  com- 
pound fractures,  the  nerves  are  often 
torn  to  pieces,  yet  nature  restores  the 
limb  to  its  usual  sensation,  probably  by 
the  nerves  growing  like  other  parts,  for 
they  make  part  of  the  muscles,  and 
sprout  out  with  their  fibres,  seize  upon 
the  parts  with  wdiich  they  come  in  con- 
tact, and  do  the  office  of  nerves. 

But  much  has  been  said  of  large 
nerves  as  they  are  called,  retracting 
when  in  part  divided,  because  exquisite 

* It  is  the  large  hiseiculi  of  lurres  of  which  we  treat. 
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pain  aiwi  its  constiquences  fbliow,  all  of 
wliidi  is  manliest ly  eopied  from  fcn'mer 
writers,  wlien  sptrakin^  of  wounds  of 
membranes  and  tendons,  wiiile  they 
were  C4iik*(i  nerves. 

Tbe  nerves  as  descending  from  th<‘ 
i>rain,  are  certainly  in  a natural  state, 
fret*  from  tension.  It  is  their  being 
put  on  the  stretch,  by  l>eing  connected 
with  other  jKirts,  that  causes  pain,  other- 
wise, they  would  iw*ver  l>e  frt'e  from  it. 
So  iar  iiid<*cd  are  iIkj  neiv'es  Ifom  retmet- 
iiM?.  tliat  it  is  not  uncommon  in  amputa- 
tion to  see  them  bang  <h)wn  lower  than 
the  divided  muscles,  tairly  evincitig,  tiiat 
a large  nerve  never  rt‘tracts  l>y  any 
|K)wer  it  has  of  itself.  I hc  synifitoms  of 
im|K»rtaiiee  which  follow  the  division  of 
u large  liisciculus  of  nerves,  except  the 
division  of  the  j>hrenic  nerves,  are  the 
|)aralysis  S|x>ken  of. 

Notwithstanding  Hippocrates  has  as- 
serU^d,  that  a divided  tendon  will  iK>t 
unite,  daily  experience  has  long  since 
shewn  to  the  contrary  ; owing  I ap}>re- 
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hend  to  a different  mode  of  treatment, 
for  it  is  well  known  they  unite  like  a 
rupture  of  the  Tendo  Achillis. 

I have  known  a tendon  to  be  divided 
and  laid  hare,  which  has  afterwards 
united,  when  treated  in  the  common 
manner,  observing  to  keep  the  limb  in 
its  proper  situation  and  perfectly  free 
from  motion. 

This  is  surely  a more  eligible  practice 
than  the  mischievous  one  of  employing 
sutures,  which  1 observe  a modern  sur- 
geon holds  yet  in  liigh  esteem : but  ex- 
cept in  some  angular  wounds,  or  where 
a large  muscle  is  divided,  so  as  to  make 
a wide  gap,  their  use  may  generally 
he  dispensed  with.  Sometimes  indeed, 
we  do  not  succeed  by  an  immediate 
union  of  the  parts,  yet  by  dressing  as 
seldom  as  |K>ssible,  for  a while,  much 
sloughing  is  saved,  and  if  sponge  is  used 
the  matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer 
will  heal  sooner  than  by  suture. 

^Vhen  tendons  arc  wounded  length- 
wavs,  they  ^vill  often  admit  of  being 
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drawn  together  like  other  wounds,  but 
if  they  will  not,  and  there  is  much  loss 
of  substance,  suj>pu ration  in  a great 
measure  may  Ixi  prevented,  by  soaking 
Chamois  leather  in  mucilage,  ami  in  a 
few  dav"s,  the  part  will  U>ok  red  like  an 
inflamed  eve,  the  new  flesh  will  risii  in 
a common  manner,  and  a cure  will  fol- 
low; provided  the  moisture  Avhich  drains 
from  the  li|)s,  is  absorbed  by  S|x>nge,  or 
some  other  application  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

When  a tendon  is  injured,  we  should 
first  examine  whether  it  is  [)artiallv,  or 
wholly  divided,  if' it  l)e  |>artially  divided, 
after  the  muscles  have  been  laid  in  a llex- 
il)le  stat(i,  and  it  should  not  then  succeed, 
it  will  be  the  Ijest  way  to  f<)llo>v  the  old 
pmctict^  of  cutting  it  quite  through,  to 
prevent  those  dreadful  symptoms,  which 
ofUui  accompiuiy  tht‘se  wounds,  when 
on  the  stretch.  The  treatment  may  be 
learned  from  w'hat  has  already  been  said, 
and  from  what  follows. 


Tendons  which  are  laid  bare,  ihouglj 
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slightly  lacerated,  shall  ollen  uaavoid- 
ably  suppunite,  but  much  may  be  done, 
by  covering  the  skin  and  leaving  only 
an  oj)ening  suflicient  for  the  discharge 
which  follows  such  wounds.  If  tendons 
are  considerably  lacerated,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  ju’event  as  much  as 
|X)ssible  the  tbrrning  of  abscesses,  which 
occasion  putrefaction  of  the  tendons,  for 
they  do  not  digest  like  other  wounds, 
but  take  a much  longer  time,  and  at  last 
slough  and  come  away  in  rags  : myrrh, 
therefore,  dissolved  in  water,  or  myrrh, 
or  bark,  sprinkled  in  the  sore-,  is  a good 
application,  when  the  tendon  is  fartlier 
diseased  than  we  are  able  to  remove. 
But  it  sometimes  happt'ns,  that  the  ten- 
don putrifies  up  to  the  muscle  of  which 
it  is  a part,  before  it  comes  away.  It  is  a 
very  happy  circumstance  when  the  in- 
jury removes  the  whole  tendon  at  once, 
as  no  bad  symptom  follows. 

Marchettis  relates  a case  of  a woman, 
whose  thumb  was  torn  off  bv  a vicious 
hoi*se,  and  the  whole  tendon  belonging 
to  it  drawn  away  from  its  insertion,  with- 
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out  any  of  those  troubiesorne  symptoms 
otten  attentlant  upon  injuries  of  timse 
[>arts;  bi*cause  the  accitknt  remove  the 
cause  of  them.* 


W hen  iiu-frated  tendons  then  are  ex- 
posed, it  seems  the  (‘utting  them  away 
shortens  the  cure,  by  preventing  inucii 
suppuration,  nor  is  ri'uioving  a part  of 
tendons  ot  that  eonsequeiice  some  ima- 
gine, ti>r  tiiey  stud  out  blood  vessels, 
and  eoiisei|uently  lanr  lk*sh  that  seizt^s 
upon  the  |)urts  with  whicli  they  come  in 
contact,  and  1 liave  seen  the  skin  do 
tlie  oifR'e  of  a tendou.  A labourer  had 
lacerated  a tendon  al)Ove  tlie  ancle,  and 
alter  some  untoward  symptoms  luid  con- 
seijuent  suppuration,  the  divided  end 
»e|>;irated,  and  new  tlesli  arisii^g,  the 
division  filled  up.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  tendon  had  grown  into  the 
new  skin  which  filled  up  tlie  vacancy, 
and  was  drawn  up  by  the  tciKlon  alxjve 
whenever  it  was  put  in  motion. 


• Marchctti*— Ob«.  62.  There  is  a goo<1  Jrawing 
«t'  (Uis  case. 
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In  order  to  acconiplisli  the  design  in 
cutting  away  the  lacerated  and  divided 
tendon,  care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
skin  enough  to  cover  the  end,  otherwise 
a Iresh  su|)[)uration  with  ragged  sloughs 
Avill  take  place,  and  we  must  wait  with 
patience,  or  the  work  must  be  done  over 
again,  hut  if  we  lay  dow'n  the  skin,  an 
union  will  take  place. 

The  patient  however  does  not  always 
come  oft’  so  well  in  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions of  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  for 
sometimes  during  the  swelling  of  the 
part  the  nerves  residing  in  them  are  put 
on  the  stretch,  and  alarming  symptoms, 
as  most  surgeons  must  have  observed, 
come  on.  The  late  INlr.  Newton  of 
Burton  upon  Trent,  called  me  to  an 
athletic  young  man  addicted  to  drinking, 
who  had  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  met 
w ith  a large  and  deep  lacerated  wound, 
over  the  knee,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.  Tumor  and  intlammation 
toll  owed,  accompanied  by  severe  convul- 
sions and  delirium.  To  the  best  of  inv 
recollection,  he  lav  convulsed  and  iiisen- 
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sible  several  days,  but  bv  dividing  the 
jMirts,  that  were  on  the  stretch,  applying 
mild  digestives  and  emollients,  with 
bleeding,  oj)iates,  the  neutnil  purging 
salts,  and  saline  medicine;  the  untoward 
symptoms  gave  way,  digestion  came  on 
and  he  got  well. 

From  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  such  accidents,  I am  not  much 
alarmed  alx>iit  the  event,  when  patients 
Slider  these  distressing  symptoms  brought 
on  by  intlammation  and  tension.  .Among 
many  other  insttinces  it  may  be  remem- 
l>ered,  that  Mr.  Shar[),*  in  his  surgery, 
describes  some  cases,  which  were  very 
alarming,  from  bringing  on  inflammation 
of  the  'Funica  vaginalis;  but  which  gave 
way  after  digestion  came  on,  and  hence 
we  may  oliserve,  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice the  Si'ot’s  surgeons  pursued  and  suc- 
ceeded in,  after  making  incisions,  apply- 
ing |>oultices,  and  giving  opiates,  &c.  in 
such  cases. F 

* On  Hydrocele. 

f Cullen'*  Mat.  Med.  vol.  II. 


A much  more  a^rayating  symptom 
supt^rveiics,  in  ulcefs  following  woumls, 
unattended  with  inflammation,  owing  to 
what  we  have  treated  of',  when  sj)eaking 
of  spasmodic  irritability.  I*  or  after  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  hfive  subsided, 
and  the  ulcer  digested  well,  a tetami 
seizes  the  patient,  owing  I apprehend  to 
a particular  tern[)erature,  or  particular 
state  of  the  cert^bral  system,  because  it 
only  attacks  particular  people.  I have 
long  siiK*e  shewn,  that  in  ulcers  attended 
with  spasmodic  irritability,  the  expanded 
brain,  (which  makes  part  of  the  muscular 
fibre)  i.s  in  this  inshuK:e  changed  to  a var- 
riegated  purple  colour,  which  continues 
as  long  as  the  tetanus  exists.*  Dr.  Rush 
supposes  it  to  be  a disease  of  w<irm  cli- 
mates, and  that  it  is  owing  to  a relaxa- 
tion being  more  common  in  those  cli- 
mates than  othei-s.  I cannot  conceive 
however  that  it  is  owing  to  relaxation 
alone,  hut  to  the  disease  in  the  brain  we 
have  spoken  of,  occasioned  by  various 
means,  one  of  which,  may  be  a warm 


* Medical  Surgery,  vol.  1.  page  ISO. 
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rlimate,  but  it  not  more  in 

relaxed  habits  than  in  others. 

It  is  however  clear,  that  it  is  unat- 
tended by  i nil  an  II  nation,  but  accoin|>a- 
nietl  by  a i^culiar  excitement  ui  tl>e 
^^hole  cerebral  system,  and  in  which  die 
antiphloj^isth:  treatment  is  out  ot*  place. 
Celsus  spt  aUs  ot‘  it  being  cured  by  the 
accession  a lever,  and  it  may  he  re- 
membertxl,  that  this  complaint  was  cured 
by  animating  and  warming  the  nerves 
with  Balsam  of  IVru.^  Since  which 
time  it  lias  been  obs*;rved  by  Ur.  Hush, 
and  other  physicians,  tliat  oil  ot  tur- 
jientiiie,  oil  of  amber,  wine,  and  tonic 
remedies  had  been  equally  etlecUiah  I 
am  surprized  that  Cullen  did  not  kiunv 
uiKler  what  circumstances  in  ulcers  the 
native  balsams  were  applied,  lor  he  says, 
“ llie  singular  |iow^er  ascribed  to  it  by 
Van  Swieten  is  not  conlirined  by  our 
modern  surgeons,  who  trust  more  to  cut- 


* A lady  of  rank  had  a spasmodic  affection  in  tike 
>?ums,  the  pain  of  which  after  various  trials  was  relieved, 
for  a consnlerable  time,  by  ibis  bal>^atn  bt  ing  applied  to 
the  part. 
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ting  the  nerve  than  to  emollient  appli- 
cations, and  in  obviating  the  effects  of 
irritation,  by  the  internal  use  of  opium, 
to  any  balsam  poured  in  the  wound.” 
Prom  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
tliey  who  applied  it  to  recent  ulcers,  did 
not  understand  its  right  use,*  nor  has 
the  Baron  explained  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  proper.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  ulcers,  whether  recent  or 
chronic,  it  is  improper,  but  in  the  state 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  accompanied 
with  acute  sensibility  in  a state  of  atony, 
it  will  produce  effects  which  the  knife, 
emollients,  and  opium,  are  sometimes 
incapable  of,  the  {)articulars  of  which 
are  already  before  the  public. 


See  a case  in  point — “ Puer[>eral  Fevers/’  p.  28, 


CHAP.  Vf. 


Contusions  mid  llcers  following  them. 


CplIiSlTS  treated  local  contusions  of 
cons4'f|uence,  by  cutting  the  skin  in 
several  places,  and  removing  the  gru- 
mous  blood  with  the  back  of  his  knife. 
He  afterwards  ap|)lied  vinegar  and  oil ; 
but  in  slighter  cases,  he  did  not  make 
incisions  but  applied  the  same  dressing, 
or  one  of  woocl  ashes  and  vinegar,  which 
made  a neutralized  mixture,  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  a rational  practice. 

Experience  lias  long  since  confirmed 
the  propriety  of  attenuating  grumous 


blood,  and  promoting  its  absorption 
where  it  can  be  done.  The  poultice  of 
vinegar,  oatmeal,  and  oil,  is  deservedly 
in  use  to  this  day.  Saturated  fomenta- 
tions will  also  attenuate  gruinous  blood, 
and  frequently  render  incisions  useless, 
"i’he  utility  of  this  practice  is  manifest 
in  the  echvmosis  of  new  born  children, 
whose  heads  are  bruised,  for  if  we  apjdy 
a little  aqua  ammonia  and  soft  water,  for 
a day  or  two,  and  afterwards  a neutra- 
lized cerate,  the  extra vasated  blood  will 
be  soon  attenuated  and  absorbed.  W here 
these  tumours  have  been  iinliscriminately 
opened,  the  congulated  blood  has  be- 
come acrid,  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mations, and  in  some  cases,  I have 
known  a caries  follow.  A late  writer, 
seeing  that  blood  vessels  slioot  into  co- 
agulated blood,  and  form  flesh,  imagines 
that  a new  subtance  also  is  formed  in 
contusions,  and  it  may  happen  so,  but 
when  extraviisated  blood  is  not  absorbed, 
how  often  do  we  find  it  in  a fluid  or 
coagulated  state,  till  discharged  by  the 
lancet,  so  that  tlie  recovery,  where  no 
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oj>eiuiig  is  iiiiuie,  \a  in  oousequence  of 
ti»e  ^xtraviisatccl  lluUl  being  attenuated 
aiid  alj6orbed. 

In  wounds  where  there  is  a loss  of 
substance,  (if  not  oi  nuich  extent),  thougli 
the  li^>s  can  not  be  drawn  together,  yet, 
a inode  of  healing  by  the  first  intention, 
it  is  well  known  is  accomplished,  by 
applying  I’incture  of  Bt^nzoin  to  the 
wound;  this,  by  tbnning  a crust,  sup- 
presses the  discharge,  and  cures  tlie 
patient,  provided  the  ))art  is  not  iidlained 
at  tiie  lime  ; but  I preter  the  application 
of  mucilage  as  directed. 

If  the  wound  is  so  extensive,  as  not  to 
admit  of  union,  we  must  attempt  the 
cure,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  well  as  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  sliould  the  symptimis  demand 
them.  But  though  emollients  may  be 
sometimes  necessary,  yet,  long  conti- 
nued, are  injurious.  When  new  flesh 
begins  to  rise,  the  treatment,  as  recom- 
mended in  other  accidents,  takes  jilace. 
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Myrrh  dissolved  in  water,  or  myrrh 
formed  into  a liniment,  will  be  service- 
able, by  correcting  fetid  matter ; and 
cold  water,  or  lint  and  bandage,  are  all 
that  is  now  wanted. 
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VllAV.  VII. 


On  Uktn  accompanying  fractured  Bona, 


tractur(%  aiul  undoul>trilly  tlu'V  are  sc>, 
but  tlkcy  soon  lose  that  apfxdlution,  l>e- 
C4^^>miug  in  a little  time  ulcers,  Ibr  the  rea- 
sons we  liave  assigned. 

W hen  1 reflect  on  the  inoilcrn  im- 
provements in  comp)und  fractures,  I 
can  not  but  call  to  mind  the  frequent 
recourse  that  was  formerly  had  to  ampu- 
tation; especially,  when  we  see  with 
what  east?  thev  may  frerpiently  l>e 
cured,  by  the  first  or  second  intention, 
^ving  much  discdiarge  of  matter,  as  well 
as  preventing  great  inflanunlition. 


called  Compound 


r. 


m 


Miiny  years  ago,  I remember  a 
woman,  at  Barrot  Bool  in  this  neijjh- 

VJ 

bonrbood,  wbo  had  the  radius  fractured 

a conside  rable  \n  av  above  the  wrist,  and 

* ^ 

the  l)one  protruded,  but  it  was  reduced,, 
and  by  treating  it  as  a simple  woumb 
she  soon  got  well.  Many  such  cases  1 
have  seen. 

^Ir,  I’ott  tells  us,  that  the  compound 
liacture  which  iiappened  to  himself,  was 
such  as  admitted  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment ; and  the  maniac’s  case,  which  the 
lecturers  relate  as  healing  under  a c^ke 
<jf  blood  and  feathers,  was  said  to  be — 
“ a memorable  lesson  for  surgeons,  a 
striking  instance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  art,  and  of  the  power  of  nature.*' 
And  vet,  these  observations  were  not 
suflicientlv  attended  to,  for  the  practice 
of  over-relaxing  the  vessels,  hv  continu- 
ing  poultices,  and  bringing  on  suppura- 
tion, was  persisted  in,  till  Mr.  Mudge 
published  the  case  under  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Row,  where  the  w^mml  healed,  by 
the  applicatron  of  Traumatic  balsam. 


I have  had  a case,  where  the  wlieel 
ot  a loaded  wafi^i^on  had  ^one  over  a 
man’s  leg,  arid  Inictured  both  the  bones, 
so  that  they  protruded  a considerfible 
way  through  the  skin.  Alter  reducing 
tliein,  approximating  the  lips  of  the 
wound  tis  well  as  eireuinstance^s  would 
admit,  and  applying  the  neutral  cerate, 
till  the  swelling  subsidetl,  the  cure  was 
accomplished  by  the  second  inttmtioii 
without  much  dilhcultv. 

Before  Mr.  Shar|K‘  wrote  his  botjk  on 
the  o|>erations  in  surgery,  amputation 
was  htddmn  had  recount?  to,  nor  did  the 
surgeons  in  the  country  olten  liiil  in 
curing  their  patients.  Ihey  lirst  r<*- 
moved  extraneous  botlies,  that  could  be 
easilv  got  at,  sjiwed  oH  sharp  pieces  of 
Inme  that  might  irritate,  and  brought 
the  wound  as  near  a state  oi  simplicity 
as  they  could.  This  practice  I luive 
seen  confmned  in  the  case  of  a man 
whose  tibia  was  forced  out,  and  the 
libula  crushed,  but  after  reducing  the 
tibia,  taking  av  ay  hx)se  pieces  ot  bone 
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and  laying  the  leg  level,  no  unfavorable 
8ymptoms  sn[)ervened. 

We  have  before  mentioned  an  instance 
of  a compound  dislocation  of  the  ancle, 
that  succeeded  etpially  well,  but  it  is  to 
no  purpose  what  ste[)s  we  take,  unless 
the  limb  remains  in  a level  position.* 
For  instance,  if  the  bed  on  w hich  the 
patient  lies,  sinks,  the  limb  will  he 
higher  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  it 
will  not  be  remedied,  except  by  lifting 
the  patient,  with  the  bed,  on  another 
bed,  or  on  the  tloor,  while  the  cords  an* 
repaired,  or  a door,  or  boxes  placed  so 
as  to  reach  the  cording;  for  it  is  a secure 
position  on  which  w'e  are  to  depend,  and 
as  the  omission  of  tins,  gives  much  trou- 
ble, it  should  be  done  at  first. 

* Accidentally  calling  on  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Sharpe 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  a compound  dislocation  of  both  the  aucl«s : 
— I asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do? — He  said — " We 
shall  attempt  to  save  the  limbs,  but  before  your  father’s 
Observations  on  compomid  fractures  w'ere  written*  we 
should  have  amputated.” — 


It  would  Ije  endless  to  emimei’ate  the 
teases,  where  the  want  of  success  has 
lollowed  the  practice  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  low'  diet,  and  we  will  relate  a 
fact  where  topical  applit:ations,  very  nm* 
terially  assistetl  in  the  patient’s  riax>verv. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  to  tlo  tiiis,  as 
too  little  strefis  has  Ix  en  lawl,  on  external 
treatment,  except  that  of  rmrneiiiately 
uniting  woutuis  hy  the  lirst  intention. 

I was  desired  hr  a surgeon,  at  some 
distance,  to  assist  in  taking  otl  a leg,  the 
const^nence  of  tract urt\  Both  bones 
were  broken  in  tlie  middle,  and  the 
muscles  considerahlv  torn.  There  was 
a w'ound  on  the  skin,  three  or  tour 
inches  in  length,  and  the  iip|>rr  [-wm  of 
the  tibia  jirotnided. 

By  comparing  this  with  similar  ac- 
cidents, 1 w'as  led  to  an  attempt  of 
saving  the  limb,  w'hich  the  surgeon  as- 
sented to.  We  were  obliged  to  saw  a 
piece  of  the  bone  oft,  before  we  could 
lay  it  level,  and  the  leg  being  tens*, 
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poulticing,  wlii(‘h  had  been  applied,  \vas 
continued. 


When  I visited  him  again,  he  had 
more  fever  tlian  might  have  been  ex- 
|)ccted,  and  his  leg  had  been  s<j  painhd 
in  the  night  as  to  deprive  him  of  sleep; 
but  on  viewing  the  limb,  the  reiLson  was 
evident ; for  the  poultice,  on  a suspicion 
of  its  relaxing,  had  been  discontinued, 
and  the  surgeon  had  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  by  applying  nothing  but  pled- 
gets and  discutients,  sprinkled  on  the 
bandage,  neither  of  which  had  any 
power  in  taking  oft*  tension.  Upon 
making  use  of  the  iiutritum,*  the  iriita- 
bility  of  the  part  was  lessened ; by  un- 
loading the  vessels,  the  discliarge  re- 
moved these  disagreeable  symptoms,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  Now  had  the 
])lan  the  surgeon  had  adopted  been  pei- 
sisted  in,  large  abscesses,  diarrlnea,  col- 
liquative sweats,  which  so  often  accom- 
pany, when  there  is  a profusion  of  mat- 

* See  Lewis’s  Dispensatory-*'  Ungnentnm  tripl.av- 
micum.” 
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ter,  inigUt  have  tolloweiL  More  prob- 
ably Jso,  it  instead  of  aUeiidini;  to  the 
cause  ot  thejse  iintowartl  symptoms,  re- 
(‘oursti  had  been  laid  to  lVe<juent  bh'ed- 
hig,  and  extreme  low  diet,  with  a view 
to  ward  oti  a lever,  whitdj  this  treatment 
alone,  liad  l>roughl  on. 

I’he  pnielii^e  of  large  and  I'requenl 
bleeding,  wa^,  1 UiUik,  liie  otl>pring  of 
S|>eculative  theory,  becaus<*  1 have  al- 
most aUva\s  seen,  a happy  i>sue  in  b 
cases,  without  its  use.  'fhev  wlu)  were 
draining  the  hid>it,  by  l)h‘eding,  purging, 
and  keeping  their  patients  on  a meagre 
diet,  were  lamenting  the  fuUdity  of  these 
accidents,  which,  as  in  the  case  stated 
above,  their  mcKle  of  treat»i>ent  had  oc- 
casioned. 1 have  equally  observed,  that 
whenever  tl»e  jaitient  had  lost  mueii 
hloiKi  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or 
wheneuT  there  was  a free  ust^  ol  tlie 
lancet,  colliquative  sweats,  and  diarrhica 
ibllovved.  But,  I have  seldom  Ibund 
the  pain,  Unnor,  inllamination,  or  fever, 
so  high,  as  to  reqtiire  re|>eated  bleeding, 
providetl  jirojM.T  care  has  been  taktii  of 
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the  limb;  not  only  by  placing  it  in  a 
pro[>or  position,  but  by  assisting  nature 
in  the  steps  she  takes,  to  render  the 
vessels  pervious  and  prevent  tumor  &c. 
This  is  most  effectually  done,  by  keeping 
up  an  uninterrupted  perspiration  in  the 
part,  in  the  manner  recommended. 

Even  when  improper  applications  have 
been  used,  and  the  limb  has  been  for 
some  hours  neglected,  so  that  blisters 
liave  arisen ; yet,  bleeding  is  not  then 
necessary,  to  that  extent,  theory  may 
lead  us  to  suspect;  for  the  discharge  from 
these  blisters,  when  properly  |)romoted, 
assists  in  taking  off'  tension,  by  unload- 
ing the  hunphatics.  If  general  inffam- 
matioii  requires  it,  moderate  i)leeding, 
anlij)hlogistics,  sudorifics,  with  gentle 
laxatives  must  be  had  recourse  to.  But, 
when  the  symptoms  arise  from  topical 
inffammation,  they  are  not  So  formidable 
as  some  may  imagine. 

Repeated  bleeding,  in  these  cases,  is 
only  intended  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
inffammation,  by  lessening  the  impulse 
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of  th«  blood,  when  too  Tiolertft,  fujainst 
the  obstructed  vessels.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remem l>ered,  that  the  arteries 
adapt  themselves  to  the  cpmntin-  of 
bloofl,  remaining:  in  them,  and  there  vs 
nearly  the  same  impulse,  after  bh‘edin^, 
as  l>etbre.  If  blee<hn^  then,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  expeetefi  to  do  service,  it 
should  l>e  local,  "f'he  discharge,  never- 
theless, from  the  ulcer,  will,  if  we  have 
a little  patience,  remove  every  disagree- 
able symptom  ; for,  w lien  the  vessels  are 
set  free,  it  makes  a very  material  diffe- 
rence in  tfie  pnxM»ss  of  cure,  fo  that, 
where  no  evaeiiaiion  is  nmde,  from  the 
part  itself. 

Antiphlogistic  medicines,  a spare  cool- 
ins:  ^^nd  an  o|)cn  belly,  us  recom- 

mended, are  no  doubt  proper,  while 
the  limb  is  in  an  inilamed  state ; and 
we  have  also  obsen’(^l.  that  wdien  this 
practice  is  too  closely  followed,  the  loss 
both  of  limbs  and  lives,  has  been  the 
consf^pience.  l'heref(»re,  as  soon  us  di- 
erestioti  appears,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
quiet,  the  bark  should  he  given,  and  a 
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more  generous  diet  gradually  allowed, 
por  though  high  living,  at  lirst,  should 
be  caret'ully  avoided,  yet,  entirely  alter- 
ing the  patient’s  usual  mode,  leads  to 
destruction,  especially,  if  it  has  been  of 
that  kind,  that  a sudden  alteration  might 
sink  the  patient,  though  these  are  the 
habits  that  are  to  be  abridged,  by  proper 
steps.  But,  we  should  remember  the 
just  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  that  a 
slender  diet  in  lingering  diseases,  is  dan- 
gerous. With  res|>ect  to  the  external 
treatment,  alter  digestion  is  come  on, 
and  the  ulcer  clean,  either  cold  water, 
or  lint,  placed  as  we  have  directed,  with 
bolsters  and  bandage,  will  eftect  a cure, 
but  the  latter  we  prefer,  because  bandage 
can  be  applied,  with  true  intention  to 
answer  the  purpose  better,  by  strength- 
ening the  parts  about. 

Perlect  quietude  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  cure  of  compound  fractures, 
though  surgeons  have  been  induced  to 
remove  the  dressings,  to  keep  the  parts 
clean.  But,  I know  of  no  impediment 
like  that  of  changing  the  position  ol  the 


limb,  and,  if  oil  case,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gooch,  togetlicr  with  sj)onge 
al)ove  and  below  the  wound,  be  aj>|)lied, 
to  soak  up  matter ; the  baiuiage  may  Ixi 
ke|>t  in  a state,  to  allow  of  the  patient’s 
lying  quiet,  live  or  six  weeks,  or  some- 
times longer. 

To  keep  the  limb  steady,  different 
kinds  of  splints  are  used,  but  I have 
Irequently  omitted  splints  of  any  kind, 
at  lirst,  and  have  managtxi  with  a well 
sup|K)rted  pillow. 

To  the  limb,  after  the  discutient 
fomentiitions  are  used,  a neutnil  cerate 
is  applied,  in  two  distinct  plaisters,  each 
covering  one  half  of  the  limb,  so  that 
either  of  them  may  be  removed,  as  is 
found  requisite,  without  disturbing  its 
jK)sition.  This  could  not  be  the  case, 
were  only  one  circukir  plaister  used, 
'i'he  tails  ol  tlie  liandage  also,  ought  to 
lace  with  Hat  laces  to  the  supporter, 
that  they  may  be  renewed  without  stir- 
ring the  limb;*  but  its  lying  Hexed,  or 

* Tht'W  bamlagei  ought  to  be  rcaHy  made. 
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stniight,  trtufrt,  on  the  »ituati<Hi 

of  the  fracture,  f>r  wounds  as  Sir  W in. 
Earie  has  ohserwd.  There  is,  however, 
rro  laying  down  positive  rides;  every 
man’s  own  judgment  must  direct  him 
in  these  accidents. 

Preserving  the  strength  ot  the  limb, 
in  compound  fractun^Si  is  a very  imite- 
' rial  point,  and  among  the  remedies,  ader 
digestion  is  complete,  bandage  contri- 
butes greatly  to  this  end,  heeause,  as  we 
have  stated,  an  exact  degree  of  pressure, 
promotes  the  union  ot  divided  ])arts,  by 
preventing  the  lymphatics  becoming  dis- 
tended and  a tlux  from  falling  on  the 
part;  the  distraction  of  nerves  is  avoided, 
and  a sjieedier  digestion  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Blit  these  advantages  from  bandage, 
can  not  he  expected  where  inflammation 
has  already  taken  place,  because  the 
vessels  have  not  been  pervious,  and  con- 
sequently, pressure  must  be  injurious 
by  confirming  the  obstruction,  and  in- 
cretxsing  the  pain,  which  is  most  acute 
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during  a stiUe  of  teiisiou.  When  the 
tumor  siubsides,  thert^  is  more  sco^ 
|i>r  the  roller,  which  is  so  requisite  U) 
stren^llwu  tiie  limb,  lor  mAwitlistauding 
siuuses  and  abscesses  may  l>e  (gained 
their  w'hole  leiigUi,  it  is  to  no  |)ur|)Ohe» 
lor  matter  will  kwig^e,  if  bandage  has 
beiii  oinittod,  ia  if  not  dii/uUj^  applied. 

iU  ike  end  af  ten  or  tx(?eU\’  tmX*,  when 
tliis  IwLs  m>t  l>eeu  obsen  ed,  sinut>es  have 
lonned,  |ieuetrating  deep  among  the 
muscles,  and  running  in  didereul  diiec- 
lions  over  Uh*  limb,  I'be  lleshy  fibres 
be-sUh*s,  luive  more  tbe  apjHiaraace  of 
jelly  than  llesb,  aial  the  palieut  oiteu 
sinks  uwler  a lever,  or  deluge  of  matter, 
h^nn  want  of  manogeuient.  Ihrt,  when 
tin;  roller  bus  dtiy  by  day,  U‘eit  proj^erly 
adapte<l,  fewer  sinuses  have  Ibrmed,  and 
tlie  discltarge  is  seldom  so  great  as  to 
exhaust  tlie  }>atient,  and  in  a bad  case, 
accompanied  by  a habit,  not  very  tavor- 
able,  a complete  cure  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  without  its  use.  Sometimes  a 
diarrba'a  accom^>anies  these  accidents, 
in  which,  absorbent  powders,  and  small 
drops  of  laudanum  will  be  pro|Kjr. 
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\V(3  have  said,  that  when  the  discharge 
of  matter  is  too  great,  sponge  laid  on  lint 
is  essential ; hut  lint  alone,  (it  the  ulcer  is 
clean),  wMth  bandage,  is  sufticient;  for  I 
believe  there  never  was  a compound  frac- 
ture wdiich  w'ould  not  bear  pressure,  if  pro^ 
peril/ timed,  and  properly  managed;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally 
injurious.  It  can  therefore  only  be  made 
with  advantage,  by  those  who  are  be- 
come handy  in  its  application,  and  who, 
from  the  state  of  the  affected  part,  are 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  effects  it 
will  produce.  It  is  then  a very  happy 
circumstance,  wdiere  these  symptoms  are 
prevented,  by  an  immediate  union  of 
the  parts ; but  wdieii  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, they  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
We  have  been  thus  strenuous  in  our  ob- 
serv'ations,  for  the  advtintage  of  those, 
whose  inexperience  requires  every  infor- 
mation that  practice  can  furnish  them 

w'ith. 
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CHAR  vm. 

Ofi  Viccrs  follatcmg  Gun-shot  Wounds* 


Thf.  practice  we  Imvc  lu'cn  recom- 
ineixling,  will  olten,  not  appiv  to  womals 
of  this  iU'stTiptiori  in  their  early  stage; 
lor  the  [Kirts,  being  entirely  destroyed,  the 
attempt  to  absorb  this  putrid  gore  into 
the  habit,  hazards  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  army  surgeons,  therefore,  very 
wis<*ly,  make  incisions  to  prevent  this 
cin'umstance  hapfx’ning.  But  in  sabre 


* The  caw  alluded  to  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  chapters  oti  Chronic  Ulcers  of  the  thumb,  finger, 
^c.  arc  from  mv  own  practice.  But  as  it  would  not  have 
been  right  to  have  separated  them  from  those  chapters  in 
which  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Ulcers  is  consideretl, 
i have  judged  it  most  proper,  to  introduce  thc-m  as 
illustrations  of  inv  fatlicr's  practice. 
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v\'ounds,  where  an  ulcer  follows,  this 
practice  is  applicable.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  in  their  early 
stage,  we  refer  to  Messrs.  Hunter,  Ranby 
and  John  Bell.  But,  the  treatment  of 
ulcers,  following  these  accidents,  accom- 
panied with  carious  hones  during  a sUite 
of  exfoliation,  where  it  may  not  have 
been  prudent,  or  practicable,  to  extract 
them,  I do  not  believe  has  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to. 

Whoever  will  refer  to  the  chapter  on 
“ Abscesses  of  the  Joints,”  Medical  Sur- 
gery— vol.  II.  will  see  this  subject  suffi- 
ciently treated  on,  in  describing  the 
effects  of  cold  water  during  the  exfolia- 
tion of  foul  hones.  The  power  ascribed 
to  it  there,  of  preventing  hectic,  and 
colliquative  sweats,  diarrhica,  8cc.  by 
kee[>ing  the  parh  sweeter  may  be  relied 
on.  1 had  a patient,  lately,  whose  con- 
stitution forbade  amputation,  and  where 
there  were  no  hopes  of  recovery  Iroin  the 
first ; but,  who  w as  kejit  free  from  hectic 
and  the  other  symptoms  described,  for 
eight  or  ten  months,  by  this  method; 
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because  a steam  arose  from  the  wet 
cloths  when  taken  off,  which  we  consider 
the  criterion  of  th(*ir  agreeing  with  the 
part;  and  many  condemned  limbs  have 
I known  rescued  by  this  simple  treat- 
ment only. 

Some,  have  been  a year  or  two  licfbre 
they  recovered,  but  their  constitutions 
have  not  been  imf>aired  by  the  absorj>- 
tion  of  carious  malt<?r,  nor  wtnikened  by 
a great  discharge.  Some  practitioners 
prefer  salt  aiai  water,  but  however  1 
may  agree  in  the  use  of  it  in  scouring 
glandular  obstructions,  with  a whole 
skin,  1 do  not  think  it  eligible  in  an 
o|x*n  sore.  W e are  aware  that  salt  and 
water  when  applied  to  sores,  brings  on 
irritation;  and,  that  when  this  practiw 
takes  place  in  caries  of  the  larger  ex- 
tremities, a lairging  w ill  sometimes  inter- 
vene, that  is  not  easily  got  over,  and 
which  does  not  follow  the  use  of  cold 
water,  but  it  is  prevented  by  it,  recom- 
mending itself  at  the  same  time  by  its 
ffimplieity. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  Chronic  Ulcers. 

We  have  treated  of  recent  ulcers, 
where  the  obstructed,  or  extravasatcd 
fluids,  being  slight,  are  soon  attenuated 
and  discharged,  in  a pale  lymph,  or 
red  colored  serum  into  the  sore ; and  in 
consequence  of  the  vessels  being  then 
rendered  pervious,  digestion  is  soon  com- 
plete, and  new  granulations  appear. 

In  the  inveterate  chronic  ulcer,  this 
lymph,*  by  length  of  time,  becomes  more 
inspissated,  and  its  color  is  changed  to 
yellow,  requiring  a much  longer  time  to 
eflect  a cure.  But,  as  the  ulcer  even 
now,  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  ol  a 
recent  one,  the  treatment  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out.  The  causes,  natine, 

* I have  seen  this  lymph  drop  from  the  plaistec,  m 
eld  ulcers,  quite  [)elluciil. 
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ttiul  distinction  of*  tliese,  are  most  essen- 
tial to  l>e  known. 

Much  is  said  tlirou^hout,  of  bandage, 
though  its  use  has  been  so  long,  and  so 
frequently  insisted  on,  by  otlier  writers. 
But  it  is  the  application  of  bandtige  con- 
formably to  this  practice,  that  we  mean. 
When  it  is  said  that  moderate  pleasure  in 
the  early  stage  t)f  inllammation,  prevents 
swelling  isce.  it  must  l>e  understood  that 
we  are  sjH.aking  of  its  eftects  with  the 
neutral  applicativm,  in  this  instance  ; for, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  l>andage,  (we 
lue  of  opinion),  the  neutralize  d solution 
is  stqniiatcd  from  the  plaister,  and  tlie 
prtx'ess  of  attenuation  is  sooner  begun. ♦ 

* I I annnt  rcsitt  adding  the  knggestion  of  my  nephew 
Mr.  ThcMnu  kirklaod  Glaaebrook  F.  L.  S.  on  tbi«  sub- 
ject.— ■"  Due*  the  efifct  of  the  neutralized  solution  in 
giving  a OiiiJity  to  the  jukes,'*  (p.  19.)  arise  from  the 
knorm  greater  afrinity  between  acetic  acid  and  alkali, 
than  between  acetic  acid  and  lime  ? If  the  gelatinous 
lymph  be  really  “ alkaline,"  this  «nay  be  the  case,  «s 
uncombined  soda  is  known  to  exist  in  serum:— and 
thus,  the  acetic  acid  leaving  the  carlxmate  of  lime  with 
which  it  is  united,  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  sore  ; 
by  thU  means  rendering  the  latter  more  fluid,  and  of 
ewurse,  capable  of  being  more  easily  drawn  through  the 
pores  to  the  surface." 
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1 do  not  know  what  has  contributed 
more  to  eniharras  and  retard  the  Cure  ot 
ulcers,  than  a beliet'  that  their  being 
sordid  was  owing  to  a bad  habit  of  body, 
and  an  ill  state  of  the  juices ; when  the 
only  difference  was,  perhaps,  the  same 
ulcer  being  in  a clear  and  foul  state. 
Hence  arose  a notion,  that  at  this  outlet 
an  offending  acriirjony  was  discharged 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  suppresion 
of  it,  would  be  injurious  to  the  habit, 
unless  it  was  first  corrected  by  internal 
medicines.  Some  respectable  writers  to 
this  day,  believe  the  healing  of  ulcers  of 
long  standing  to  be  dangerous,  but  so 
far  Irom  this  being  the  case,  they  con 
taminate  the  habit  and  bring  on  other 
disorders;  and  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  foul  ulcers  are  sometimes  in 
consec]uence  of  the  bad  habit  of  body, 
vet  they  are  much  more  frequently  local, 
and  are  neither  assisted  by,  nor  require 
the  use  of,  internal  medicines.  Expecting 
relief  from  them,  therefore,  will  often  do 
injury  to  the  constitution. 
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CHA1>.  X. 


Chronic  Ulcers  foUawtng  Wounds, 


SoME'riMFlS,  a^b*r  (ligestioii  is  com- 
plete, a fresh  obstruction  in  the  vessels 
which  o|>en  into  the  ulcer  is  protlucetl, 
ichor  instead  of  g<xxl  matter  is  again 
<lischarged,  And  the  ulcer  becomes  sor- 
<lid.  Now  if  applications  are  not  suited 
*o  the  st'iisibilitv  ot  the  part,  a tlux  will 
tall  U)K)u  it,  the  vessels  will  also  bt‘Corne 
loaded,  and  should  the  surgeon  conceive 
that  this  sordid  state  of  the  ulcer  is 
ow  ing  to  a bad  habit  ol  lx>dy,  and  dis- 
regarding external  treatment  rely  ujxjn 
internal  remedies,  a chronic  ulcer  en- 
sues. 


'Fhe  same  degeneracy  may  follow  a 
contrarv  treatment,  for  il  very  miUl 
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emollients  and  cataplasms  have  been 
continued,  so  as  to  over-relax  the  vessels 
and  fibres,  they  become  incapable  of 
acting  upon,  and  propelling  their  con- 
tents, whence  the  fluids  stagnate,  be- 
coming virulent  afterwards,  and  produce 
the  same  effects  as  when  irritation  is  the 
cause  of  obstruction.  'Fhe  same  thing 
will  happen  if  bandage  is  omitted,  and 
the  fibres  not  restored  to  their  natural 
tone.  When  the  ulcer  is  in  a depend- 
ing part  of  the  body,  it  may  likewise 
degenerate  into  a bad  state,  by  the  sur- 
charge and  obstruction  it  meets  with 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  fluids,  unless 
averted  by  rest,  and  a proper  position  of 
the  limb.  Bums  also,  and  scalds,  wiW 
from  the  same  causes,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, degenerate  into  a bad  state. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

On  Chronk  Ulcers  succeeding  Abscesses. 

Of  these,  tiic  ulcers  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  well  conditioned  abscesses, 
where  the  metastasis  ol  inatter,  has  l>een 
complete,  hrst  present  themstdves  to  our 
notice.  These  do  not  diHer  from  a 
recent  and  well  digested  ulcer,  that  im- 
mediately follows  a wound,  the  solution 
of  continuity  l)eing  only  made  in  a dit- 
fereut  maimer ; yet  they  freijucntly  de- 
generate, and  l>ecome  chronic,  from  ob- 
struction and  erosion. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


On  Ch'onic  Ulcers  not  preccdul  by  an  Abscess. 


These  are  chietly  situated  in  the  legs,  • 
and  are  caused  by  whatever  weakens  the 
part.  The  vessels  being  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  office,  obstruction  follows, 
the  stagnating  juices  also  become  ropy, 
and  in  time,  arc  dissolved  into  a thin  sharp 
ichor,  which,  by  corroding  the  vessels  it 
is  contained  in,  produces  a solution  ol 
continuity.  This  does  not  generally 
happen,  till  a great  part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  leg  are  obstructed ; and  thus  these 
ulcers,  from  their  very  first  appearance, 
require  the  same  treatment,  as  much  as 
an  ulcer  following  a wound,  that  is  be- 
come chronic  from  length  of  time,  or 
from  neglect  does ; because  the  vessels 
have  long  been  in  an  impervious  state. 
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Now  the  vessels  ol’  the  legs  are  more 
liable  to  l>e  weaktMied  than  those  of  anv 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  juices  liaving 
a tendency  to  tall  downwards,  and  the 
lymphatics  l>eing  overcharged  the  fluids 
arc  more  liable  to  stagnate,  from  the 

diHicultv  with  which  thev  ascend  in  the 

*•  % 

circulation,  tor  the  very  weight  of  the 
brxiy  may  tend  to  produce  this  weakness. 
The  legs  are  known  to  become  weak 
trom  ditlerent  employments. 

Since  then  the  ves«els  of  the  legs  are 
liable  to  l>t*(*ome  obstnicted,  and  thence 
to.be  accom}>anied  with  ulcers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  this  j>art,  chronic  ulcers 
should  often  t<)llo\v  contusions,  fractures, 
ill  cured  abscesst's,  or  whatever  accident 
may  have  caused  this  weakness.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  wherever  the  ves- 
s(*ls  of  the  legs  have  l>een  thus  weakened, 
aral  care  has  not  been  taken  to  restore 
them  to,  and  preserve  them  in,  their 
natural  pristine  staU%  by  the  laced  stock- 
ing or  the  roller,  tumor,  obstruction, 
iiillaimnation,  and  in  length  of  time  a 
solution  of  continuity,  tbllow'.  These  ul- 
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cern  also,  may  have  tlieir  rise  sometimes 
from  cold. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  a more  fre- 
quent cause  of  chronic  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
than  pregnancy.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  legs  of  women  during  gestation,  are 
ohen  distended  and  much  swelled,  from 
the  bloixi  and  juices  being  retarded  in 
their  return  towards  the  heart ; and  like- 
wise by  the  pressure  of  the  foetus  upon 
the  iliac  veins.  And  though  the  swell- 
ing subsides  after  delivery,  yet  the  ves- 
sels very  frequently  do  not  again  resume 
tlieir  former  state  of  .strength  and  elas- 
ticity ; and  where  succeeding  pregnan- 
cies happen,  they  are  from  time  to  time 
so  much  weakened,  that  an  obstruction 
of  lymph  succeeds,  and  in  some  years, 
an  ulcer,  if  not  attended  to  by  the  timely 
application  of  bandage,  is  frequently, 
though  erroneously,  attributed  to  that 
change  of  life  which  takes  place  after 
child-bearing,  and  a number  of  useless 
medicines  are  frequently  given,  to  re- 
move a complaint  that  never  existed. 
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There  are  however,  chronic  ulcers  of 
the  leg?i,  which  take  tlieir  rise  from  a 
\ery  dift’erent  cause,  the  olwtniction  be- 
in"  occasioned  bv  rieriditv,  iii'itead  of 
relaxation.  This  seems  to  be  a disease 
of  the  skin,  winch  becomes  hard  and 
contracted,  and  the  leg  instead  r>f  being 
swelled,  is  reduced  to  a less  size ; but 
in  this  ctise,  a thin  ichor  corrodes 
the  vessel  in  w hich  it  is  contained.^ 

The  natmc  and  cause  of  chronic  ulcers 
being  explainetl,  we  are  next  to  |)oint 
out  tlie  ilifrert  nce  In  twixt  cbr<)nic  ulcers 
arising  Iroin  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
those  w'c  have  just  mentioned,  in  which 
inquiry  we  shall  adopt  the  plan  already 
pursued. 

If  in  recent  ulcers  which  Ibllow  a 
wound,  or  abscess,  or  the  like,  good 
matter  is  discharged,  and  liealthfiil  gra- 
nulations rise  irp,  it  is  plain  the  habit  ot 
body  is  not  bad,  as  tliest*  circumstances 

* Thc*«  ulccr<  arc  often  unaUeniled  with  inilamma- 
lion,  and  admit  'd  cure,  from  the  by  (he  roller. 
This  U om.  ca««:  why  has  !>ecn  indiscriminately 

T'lied. 
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cannot  hapfwjii  unless  the  juices  are  mihl. 
11' the  same  ulcer  degenerates  into  a sor- 
did state,  it  must  consequently  he  owing 
to  some  other  cause,  unless  the  habit  is 
become  bad,  by  absorption  of  matter. 

Now  in  order  to  know  exactly  from 
what  cause  a recent  ulcer  at  first  be- 
comes sordid,  we  must  learn  whether  it 
became  so  without  much  inflammation, 
and  whether  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  became 
gradually  thicker,  or  the  adjacent  parts 
more  swelled  or  relaxed  than  they  ought 
to  be,  and  whether  it  has  been  progres- 
sively getting  worse.  I'hese  circum- 
stances liaving  taken  place  manilestly 
show%  that  the  cause  of  this  degeneracy 
is  not  from  a bad  habit  of  body,  as  the 
juices  are  mild,  but  that  the  indigestion 
of  the  ulcer,  must  therefore  originate 
from  weakness  and  obstruction. 

But  if  a Ilux  of  acrid  lymph  from  a 
had  habit  of  body  is  suddenly  discharged 
into  the  sore,  the  lips  do  not  become 
giadually  thicker,  but  are  instantly  in- 
tlamed,  and  every  part  of  the  ulcer  is 
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1)V  tlie  iclior  destroying  the  ends 
of  the  vessels. 

Now  ill  irritable  habits  a sudden  in- 
dainmation  with  indigestion  may  tbliow 
from  improjKr  aiiplications  to  the  part; 
but  this  is  Mx>n  known,  for  if  such  appli- 
cations are  used  as  take  oft*  tlie  irrita- 
bility, tile  ilisturbance  will  cease. 


The  same  may  follow,  if  the  limb  has 
been  long  hung  down,  and  this  is  i^asily 
remedied,  by  placing  the  limb  in  an 
hori/ontal  jKisition,  which  proves  the 
great  ailvantage  of  rest  in  all  ulwrs. 

Now  with  regard  to  ulcers  which 
take  place  without  being  [ircceded  by  a 
wound,  the  locality  may  be  known  by 
the  leg  having  gradually  become  weak, 
and  the  patient  in  a good  state  ol  iu^alth 
at  the  siime  time.  If  the  part  has  previ- 
ously sufferod  bv  anv  accident,  us  frac- 
ture  or  contusion,  &c.  the  cause  ol  w eak- 
ness  is  evident. 

Sometimes  in  ulcers,  the  veins  arc 
become  dilated,  or  varicose,  but  it  is 
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equally  evident  that  the  disease  has  been 
long  taking  place,  as  the  dilatation  of 
the  veins  is  slow  in  its  progress.  Indeed 
the  length  of  time  the  part  has  been 
diseas(*d  may  be  guessed  at,  by  the  de- 
gree of  dilatation  the  veins  have  under- 
gone. 

Ulcers  which  arise  from  the  cause  just 
mentioned,  are  mostly  situated  in  parts 
where  the  action  of  the  muscles  do  not 
so  much  assist  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids ; for  when  in  the  legs,  they  first 
.ap[)ear  about  the  ancles,  upon  the  skin, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  leg  between  the 
ancle  and  calf  in  these  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laced  stocking  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


The  different  singes  ff  a recuJ  Uker* 


DY  oom|i»arinqf  a rrceiit  ulcer  which 
immediately  follows  a wound,  with  ano- 
ther which  had  l>ecome  chronic  from 
want  of  in;ma^ement,  the  only  difiereiice 
I can  discover,  is,  tiiat  in  the  inflam- 
rnatorv  state  of  a recent  ulcer,  tiie  ob- 
struction is  slight,  and  the  vessels  have 
not  recede<i  much  from  a state  of  vigour, 
ami  health.  In  its  advanced  stage,  the 
vessels  and  fibres,  Jis  in  other  chronic 
ulcers,  are  either  very  rigUl,  or  greatly 
n'laxed,  so  as  to  cause  ohsruction  and 
inllamniation  ; hut  this  will  all  give  way 
to  tla*  same  treatment. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


On  Olcers  wUh  callous  Lips, 


These  ulcers  whether  from  accident, 
or  from  a had  habit,  will  follow,  if  the 
obstruction  is  suffered  to  remain-,  for  it 
becomes  every  day  more  extensive,  and 
every  day  more  stubborn.  The  lymph, 
by  heat  and  stagnation,  is  converted  into 
a corrosive  ichor,  that  destroys  the  ends 
of  the  vessels  on  which  it  is  discharged; 
enlarges  also  the  ulcer,  and  the  lymph 
by  length  of  time,  has  become  so  thick- 
ened, as  to  produce  callous  lips.  Though 
excessive  pain  frequently  attends,  with 
sallow  complexion,  from  absorption  of 
matter,  as  well  as  a train  of  other  ills, 
reducing  the  patient,  and  making  his 
life  truly  miserable,  yet,  even  a stranger 
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to  him  may  kuow  wlietlier  the  ciisease 
was  local,  or  tlie  consequence  of  a bad 
habit,  by  learnin*^,  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  what  was  the  progrc’ss 
ol  the  disc'cise  previous,  or  subse(|ueut  to, 
the  apj>earance  ot  the  ul<*er.  Nor  do  1 
know  a more  certain  proof  of  the  locality 
of  ulcers,  than  the  lijks  hein^  culUm^  t(>r  it 
is  a }>roof,  that  the  juices  were  free  from 
acrimony  at  the  commencement,  and 
long  after  their  obstruction. 

'Fhe  treatment  of  these  ulcers  exactly 
corresponds  with  others  of  long  duration  ; 
l>ut  to  dissolve  and  correct  the  sizv  iluitl, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a state  of  a recent 
ulcer,  much  longer  time  is  required. 
AN  hen  digestion  is  complete,  and  the. 
new  llesh  rises  up,  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing than  cold  w ater,  or  lint  and  bandage, 
to  complete  the  cure. 

If  then,  the  description  w'e  have  given 
of  chronic  ulcers  be  true,  how  little  have 
those  considered  these  complaints,  avIio 
assert,  “ that  every  old  in\x*terate  ulcer 
arises  from  a bad  habit  of  bodv,  that 
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they  are  a drain  of  noxious,  superfluous, 
humours,  tliat  the  cure  of  them  will  be 
attended  with  danger,  and  ought  not  to 
be  attempted;  whence  they  unneces- 
sarily entail  upon  the  patient,  misery 
and  disease.” 


On  Ulcers  accompanied  wuh  round  edges 


Til  ESE  ulcers,  wliicii  are  out  of  the 
com  moil  way,  are  mostly,  of  very  long 
standing,  they  will,  nevertlieU?ss,  some- 
times give  way  to  the  treatment  spoken 
of.  But  if  the  edges  cannot  be  softened 
by  the  neutral  application,  it  will  be 
best  to  follow  Celsus’s  method  of  cutting 
the  edges,  or  rather,  jicncilling  them 
with  caustic,  and  sprinkling  the  ulcer 
with  the  Hj/dnu'gyri  nitrico-oxidum,  so  as 
to  give  it,  as  he  observes,  a new'  face, 
thus  enabling  the  parts  to  heal. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


On  L 'leers  from  bad  habit  of  Body. 


Th  F,  j^yinptoms  that  first  present  them- 
selves in  ulcers,  distinguishing  those  that 
are  local,  from  those  which  arise  from  a 
ilux  of  acrid  lymph  thrown  off  from  the 
blood,  have  been  already  pointed  out : 
but,  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease, 
from  whence  an  ulcer  originates,  still 
continues,  must  depend  ui)on  a variety 
of  circumstances,  which  will  now  be 
inquired  into. 

We  are  first  to  judge  from  the  aspect 
of  the  sore,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 
what  steps  are  to  be  taken;  whether 
there  is  not  some  specific  disease,  as 
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dropsy,  or  any  other  formidable  com- 
plaint, the  advanced  stage  of  which, 
fwbids  the  attempt  to  cure,  allowing  us 
only  to  palliate.  If  the  ulcer  has  not 
assumed  a decided  character,  the  getting 
the  sore  into  as  g(KKl  plight  as  \v<;  can, 
must  at  all  events  be  right ; for  it  is  not 
the  unhealthy,  sallow,  Irnjk  of  the  pa- 
tient, with  Ij>ss  of  ap|')etite,  and  “ a train 
ol  other  ills,’"  that  is  to  decide  its  being 
then  coii'^titutional,  for  “ absorption  of 
matter”  from  a large  sore,  will,  as  it  has 
been  before  said,  prtxhice  all  this.  Nor 
is  the  pjitient’s  laboring  under  a herccli- 
Uir\%  or  erther  disease,  (if  unconnected 
with  the  cause  of  the  ulcer),  am  mason 
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why  it  should  not  he  cured. 

If  the  pmgn’ss  of  cim^  goes  on  to  a 
successful  termination,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fietl ; for  w hatever  might  be  the  state  oi* 
laxly  originally  pnxlucing  the  disease, 
the  |xitif  nt  is  frec*d  from  It  now,  for  the 
uleer  could  never  have  admitted  of  cure, 
whilst  the  disease  existed.  And  this 
rests  on  as  sale  grounds,  as  the  letting 
out  matter  de|X)sited  at  the  termination 
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of  fever;  the  only  dilference  l)eing,  that 
in  the  one,  the  confined  juices  are  set  at 
liberty  by  attenuants ; in  the  other,  by 
a lancet.  If  the  topical  treatment  meets 
witli  resistance,  more  or  less,  the  causes 
must  be  sought  alter ; — what  those  may 
be,  cannot  be  decided  here. 

They  who  liave  been  used  to  this 
practice,  ffetjuently  know  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  only,  what  they 
are  to  expect.  There  is  a little  oozing 
about  the  inside  of  the  ancles,  with  a 
scorbutic  eruption,  that  will  not  give 
V av  to  external  treatment,  but  is  cured 

V 

l>v  the  muriatic  acid  and  water : — There 
is  also,  what  is  called,  a scorbutic  eruj)- 
tion  extending  from  the  legs,  even  above 
the  hips,  that  is  cleared  by  the  neutral 
cerate ; but  from  bandage  not  being 
])racticable  here,  the  vessels  in  time  fill 
again,  and  the  patient  flies  to  internal 
rem(*dies;  whereas,  it  is  only  from  the 
V(;s^els  having  not  been  restored  to  their 
pristine  state,  by  bandage,  that  this  has 
happened.  Just  so  it  is  about  the  ancles, 
■where  the  skin  is  extn'niely  tender;  par- 
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ticularly,  il’  the  laced  stockiog  has  been 
omitted,  after  the  cure  of  ulcers.  In 
very  corpulent  people,  the  same  omis- 
sion will  produce  similar  eft’e<*ts. 

Some  will  say,  tliat  uiitil  we  know 
what  diseiises  are  liable  to  cause  ulcers, 
we  fall  short  of  perfection; — and  this  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  diflicultv. 
rile  as|>ect  of  the  sore  must  determine 
tlie  treatment,  and  though,  as  we  have 
observed,  “ a flux  of  lymph  may  be 
suddenly  thrown  off*  from  the  blood,” 
yet,  the  ulctT  is  as  curable  as  if  that  ba<l 
never  hap[)encd. 

In  some  irritable  sores,  sedatives  are 
pro|)cr,  ami  if’  balsam  of  Peru  is  appli- 
cable, it  is  best  when  mixed  w ith  honey, 
to  the  consistence  of  a digestive  balsam. 
Sometimes,  when  the  medullary  parts 
are  on  the  stretch,  the  pain  is  such  as  to 
require,  (if  in  cold  weather),  a lamp 
placed  near  the  part,  and  |>erha})s,  the 
mildest  dressings  are  necessary.*  In 

♦ These  should  be  placed  lcngth\vaj j|| , not  trans- 
▼eraely,  a?  the  latter  position  dtmn  rp  matter. 
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sonic  instances,  the  very  keeping  them 
clean  is  benelicial ; as  Mr.  White  told 
me  he  practised  at  the  Inlirmary,  by 
ordering  the  patients  into  the  warm  bath. 
But  we  can  not  enumerate  the  variety 
ot  circumstances  that  occur,  nor  is  it 
requisite ; as  common  sense  will  direct 
what  is  to  be  done;  these  being  only 
fortuitojis  circumstances,  com[)ared  with 
the  great  end  of’  cure.  In  puny  habits, 
whether  in  recent  or  chronic  ulcers,  the 
bark  and  other  tonics  are  eligible,  be- 
cause they  give  vigour  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Medicine,  very  fortunately  lor  the 
jjatient  is  seldom  nc*cessary,  if  proper 
steps  are  taken.  We  do  not  jirolesss, 
however,  to  offer  a complete  treatise  on 
the  stibjcct,  hut,  we  at  the  same  time 
hope,  that  we  have  laid  a tbundation  for 
a successful  practice  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
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CHAP-  XVll. 
Chionic  Ulcer  of  llee  Thumb. 


Gi  ntleman’s  servant  came,  very 
lately,  to  Ashby,  with  a bad  thumb,  of 
several  months  standing ; occasioned  I 
believe  by*  accident.  It  was  full  of 
ulcers,  and  the  bone  denuded.  It  was 
not  intlanied,  but  so  thickened  by  the 
help  of  a doctress,  as  to  measure,  (he 
told  me),  six  inches  in  circumference. 

Believing  the  bone  would  exfoliate, 
wet  dressings  were  applied.  In  a week, 
however,  the  new  llesh  had  begun  to 
rise ; the  roller  was  used  with  better 
elfect,  and  in  iiKKlerate  time,  the  thumb 
was  reduced  to  its  natural  size. 
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Tills  is  one  of  those  cases  which  prove 
the  similarity  to  chronic  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  by  the  lynipli  liaving  become  in- 
spissated, and  tlie  obstruction  giving 
way,  as  in  tliose  ulcers,  to  bandage. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


Chronic  Tumor  of  the  Finger. 


IN  the  late  Seagiir  of  Atliertone’s  time, 
a I'amier  came  to  Ashby  with  a bad 
linger,  rather  than  consent  to  its  being 
amputated. 

It  was  extremely  swelled,  but  not 
inflamed,  my  father  desired  me  to  roll 
it  moderately  tight,  and  in  about  a 
week,  when  he  came  again,  1 was  sur- 
prist'd  to  sec  the  finger  very  much  re- 
duc(‘d.  In  a few'  weeks,  it  was  quite 
cured,  by  the  roller, 

'Phis  ease  then,  was  simply  that  of 
viscid  lym[)h  without  acrimony,  and  like 


viscid  lymph  in  the  leg,  in  that  state, 
gave  way  to  bandage.  But  1 am  con- 
vinced, that  the  medical  surgery  of 
modern  date,  and  the  ancient  practice, 
in  the  application  of  the  roller,  are  dis- 
tinct things. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  my  father’s 
ardour  for  writing  ceased,  during  the 
two  latter  years  of  his  life,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  now  to  regret,  that  he  did 
not  live  either  to  complete  his  work,  or 
pre|>are  what  he  had  written  for  the 
press: — particularly,  as  the  unfinished 
manuscripts  atlbrd  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  subjects 
we  have  selected,  as  well  as  the  em- 
liracing  of  others,  intimately  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  Science. 
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Blit  tlion^rh  this  was  the  case,  yet. 
Ills  Ibndness  lor  reading  proportionably 
increased,  and  he  dedicated  most  of 
his  time,  at  this  period,  to  Celsus,  of 
whose  writings  lie  had  formed  a very- 
high  opinion.  Besides,  he  knew  how 
to  select  those  passages  which  were  most 
worthy  of  observation,  and  he  found  so 
much  good  practice  dispersed  through- 
out this  autlior,  as  induced  him  to  con- 
sider Celsus  as  one  of  the  first  to  be 
imitated  in  Medical  Surgery. 

We  have  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
satisfactorily  cx{)lained  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  their  want  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  real  principles,  by  w^hich  a 
cure  is  efl'ected. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  that, 
even  “ Homer  liealcd  all  his  heroes  by 
the  first  intention,”  thus  most  clearly 
proving  that  this  jiractice  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages.  It  would  be  eas}-  to  quote 
many  passages  to  elucidate  this,  w'cre  it 


necessarv'.  One  mav  suffice,  as  it  is  no 
••  • 

M'here  better  ex}>ressed  than  in  the  close 
of  the  filth  book,  where  it  is  said  of 
Pceon,  that 

**  With  gentle  haiul  the  balm  he  pour'd  around, 
“ And  heal'd  tli  immortal  flesh  and  clos'd  the 
m)U7id. 

“ As  when  the  Jigs  prest  Juice,  infus'd  in  cream, 
“ To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream, 

**  Sudden  the  fluids  Jii,  the  parts  combin'd; 

“ Such  and  so  sooti  ih*  atherial  texture  join' d," 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  the  inspired  writers.  It  ap}X*ars  from 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  the  mode 
of  treatment  rt*commended  was  followed 
in  his  time ; for,  in  the  first  ehapter, 
where  he  is  s|>eaking  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  deploring  their  de- 
generacy, he  laments  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  counteract  this;  bor- 
rowing, ailegoriealiy,  the  language  of 
surger\^ ; (no  doubt  from  tlie  prat'tice  of 
the  day) ; and  which  passage,  we  rlo  not 
hesitate  saying,  contains  in  itself  a com- 
plete illustration  of  that  mode  of  enre 
for  which  \ve  so  strenuously  pleatl. 
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Tliis  then  must  be  our  apology  for  its 
introduction,  confident,  that  we  can  not 
sum  up  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said, 
better,  than  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet : 

**  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
fuad,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ; but  wounds, 
and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores: — They 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CLOSED, — NEITHER  BOUND 
UP,  — NEITHER  MOLLIFIED  WITH  OINT- 
MENT.” 


Isaiah,  Chap.  i.  Ver.  6th. 


m 


ADDENDUM.* 

On  (he  restoration  of  lost  pcnts. 


1 i IIS  branch  of  Surgery,  notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragement  held  out  hy  the 
|>ractice  of  healing  hy  the  first  intention, 
has  not  been  received  as  it  ought ; for 
though,  as  it  will  apj^ear,  tacts  are  not 
wanted,  to  substantiate  its  practicability, 
yet,  like  other  improvements  in  science, 
much  of  the  prejudice  remaining  from 
early  impressions  must  be  removed,  be- 
tbre  even  a ndation  of  lacts,  will  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  a principle. 

• To  some,  an  apology  may  seeoi  necessary  for  my 
atkiing  this,  as  it  embraces  a distinct  branch  of  Surgery 
from  that  which  my  father  had  treated  on.  I3ut,  when 
the  importance  of  this  subject  U cimsidcred,  I trust  that  I 
shall  be  acquitted  of  having  uitro<l«ce<l  it  unntcessarily. 

K 
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'Hie  too  frequent  recurrence  of  dread- 
I'ul  accidents  from  machinery,  particu- 
larly in  manufacturing  towns,  added  to 
those  which  are  now  daily  occurring  in 
the  army  and  navy,  demand  our  serious 
attention  to  this  subject,  whilst  they 
afford  constant  opjx>rtunities  for  such  a 
practice.  Should  we  therefore  succeed 
in  our  endeavours  to  convince  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  reduce  facts  to 
practice,  we  shall  contribute  towards 
rendering  a most  important  service  to 
the  community. 

I have  been  led  to  these  remarks, 
from  a case  which  occurred  under  my 
own  inspection,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing what  John  Bell  has  said,  is  in 
j)roof  of  what  we  have  advanced.  But 
we  will  first  quote  the  passage  alluded 
to  in  this  author,  contrasting  it  with 
what  has  been  admirably  written  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  “ Illustrations  of 
Sterne,”  and  then  relate  those  ciicum- 
stances  that  I have  been  witness  to. 

“ Many  pretended  to  restore  to  the 
aged,  health  and  strength,  by  with- 


(3ni\ving  from  their  system  the  effete 
blood,  and  fillin]?  them  up  with  healthy 
and  vonthfn]  hlrxxl.  In  like  manner 
did  Taliacotius  write  his  lon^  and  not 
inelegant  b<x>k,  alxjiit  the  rt'Storation  of 
parts  of  the  Inxly  which  had  been  lost. 
Afxl  (larengeot  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
a storv,  abodt  “ a young  fellow,  a sol- 
dier, who,  reeling  out  ot*  a tavern  drunk 
with  soiiHJ  of  his  com|ranions,  got  into 
a quarrel,  in  which  one  of  them  hit  his 
nose  off,  threw  it  into  the  gutter,  and 
trod  it  under  foot:  He  gathered  his  nose 
up,  flung  it  into  Mr.  (Tallin’s  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop,  ran  offer  the  felh»w  who 
had  done  it,  and  when  he  returncfl, 
Mr.  Gallin  washed  the  nose  at  the  well, 
stuck  it  with  plaistt'rs  in  its  place,  in  two 
days  after,  it  w^as  firmly  united,  and 
^Ir.  (ji^rengeot  four  days  after,  dre<se<l 
the  nose  with  his  own  hands.”— Vi<l. 
vol.  ill.  p.  55.  Arid  if  we  may  believe 
one  writer  of  good  abilities,  the  best 
modern  stories  of  adhesion,  (as  of  a 
tcK)th  adhering  to  a cwk’s  eomh) ; are 
little  better  than  Taliacotinn  tab's,  or  this 
by  Garengeot  of  the  soblier’s  nose.” — 
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Sec  “ Discourses  on  the  Nature  and 
cure  of  wounds/’  by  John  Bell,  p.  d. 

But  Dr,  Ferriar  has  a far  different 
view  of  this  suf)ject,  treating  it,  with  that 
seriousness  and  propriety  it  so  deservedly 
merits.  After  relating  “ the  process 
employed”  hy  Taliacotius,  he  adds — “ If 
we  attentivelv  consider  this  method  of 
retrieving  a deplorable  misfortune,  \vhich 
was  a frequent  consequence  of  the  gal- 
lantries of  that  time,  it  must  he  allowed, 
that  the  artist  who  invented,  and  who 
singly  practised  it,  [assessed  uncommon 
professional  merit.  But  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  display  of  facts,  precisely  simi- 
lar,  respecting  the  power  of  union  in 
living  i>arts,  has  conferred  high  celebrity 
on  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  our  own  times,  our  respect  for  the 
author  of  the  sixteenth  century  advances 
to  admiration.*  I have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter,  to  suppose  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Taliacotius  for  his  observations 


* Taliacotius  published  his  book  in  1597. 
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on  this  subject;  1 believe  they  were 
reallv  discoveries  to  him ; but  there  can 
be  no  floubt  that  he  was  antici|)ated  by 
the  Italian  author,  It  is  a disui^reeable 
proof  of  the  neglect  of*  medicaj  litei*ature, 
that  facts,  so  imjx»rtant  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art,  were  so  long 
obscured  by  silly  and  un|>ardonable 
prejudice.'* — ‘‘  illustrations  of  Sterne,” 
vol.  1.  p.  168,  169.  :2ikI  Edition. 

in  the  absence  of  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Cantrell ; iny  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kirkland,  jun.  and  myself,  went  to 
Mr.  Choic*‘  of  Nonnanton,  whose  ear 
was  so  nearly  tom  oft*,  by  a thresh- 
ing machine,  a.s  to  hang  tlown  merely 
hv  skin.  While  the  |Kirts  were  cleaning, 
an  idea  occurred  to  me,  of  the  |K)ssibility 
of  its  uniting,  and  instead  of  snipping  it 
oft',  I desired  my  nephew  to  pare  oft  the 
ragged  edges  and  lay  it  again  in  its 
place.  As  it  hied  when  the  edges  were 
made  even,  I had  some  distant  boj>e  that 
it  might  succeed.  It  was  therefore  se- 
cured by  aiihc,sive  plaister  and  bandage, 
an<l  l(‘ft  f()r  some  <lays.  \Mien  Mr. 
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Cantrell  thought  prO|>er  to  remove  the 
dressings,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
ilisposition  in  some  part  of  it  to  unite  j 
and  though  the  discharge  continued 
many  weeks,  it  united  lirinly,  and  is 
scarcely  observable,  the  external  part  of 
the  ear  liot  having  been  injured. 

I w as  led  to  make  this  attempt,  from 
having  heard  my  father  frequently  re- 
mark, that  soon  after  he  lefl  school,  and 
was  waiting -for  an  opportunity  of  being 
placed  wdth  somfe  resj>ectable  surgeon ; 
lie  enijiloyed  himself  in  making  experi- 

menttf,  which  were  intimately  connected 

%/ 

with  the  j)rofession  of  his  choice.  He 
opened  ralibits,  be  bled  different  ani- 
nuils,  and  among  other  experiments,  he 
sawed  ofi  a cock’s  spur  ami  transplanted 
it  info  his  comb,  which  be  said  adbereil. 

Now%  from  the  recollection  of  this,  it 
appeared  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  if 
tlie  flesh  would  unite  with  the  spur, 
cartilage  might  probably  adhere  to  itself. 
Again,  1 never  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  union  of  the  nose,  in  the  ease 


l>eibre  <|uotod,  because  it  could  only  be 
the  e»*d  oi  tht*  nose  that  could  be  se^wL- 
rated  by  th<J6c  means,  and  it  is  related 
in  so  circutD^tantial  u manner,  that  had 
nut  tiie  pmctice  oi  healing  by  tiia  lirst 
intention  l>een  known,  it  would  have 
deserved  atti  ntlon. 

As  lur  the  transph^ing  a U>odi  in  the 
comb,  bold  out  iis  such  an  absurditv,  I 
was  ci>nvim*e<l  there  woukl  be  uo  <yHi- 
culty  atU‘iuluut  on  this  extatriinein.  My 
iiephew  brnnglii  inie  a Iresh  drawn  tootii 
lor  that  purpose,  and  alter  having  made 
au  incisiou  deep  enough,  in  a cock*s 
corid),  it  was  placed  In  it,  and  secured 
by  slips  of  plaister.  in  three  or  kair 
days  it  liad  uniteti,  reuuiinLng  linn  ever 
since,  w hich  is  now'  two  or  throe  months 
ago. 

Now’  if  a |>art  has  been  sejmrated 
some  time,  if  it  does  not  bleed  on  being 
pmictured,  it  should  be  placed  in  warm 
water,  (fiot  exceeding  the  heat  of  tiie 
human  body),  for  some  time,  and,  when 
tlic  attempt  is  made,  the  j>art  should  not 
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be  retained  in  the  common  way  by  ad- 
hesive plaister,  but  by  the  roller,  where 
it  is  practicable.  There  is  a great  dis- 
tinction to  be  made,  betwixt  the  laying 
to,  or  drawing  together  of  parts  lor  this 
piirpose.  If  the  wound  does  not  admit 
of  healing  by  the  first  intention,  but 
requires  digestion,  the  danger  of  sepa- 
rating the  parts  laid  down,  is  obvious. 

If  then  parts  are  alive,  and  the  edges 
can  be  placed  commodiously  together, 
this  will  ohen  succeed,  confirming  what 
my  friend  Mr.  Cheshire  (w'hose  abilities 
and  practice  entitle  him  to  attention) 
says,  that  such  is  the  propensity  of  parts 
to  grow  together,  that  he  hardly  knov^'s 
when  to  give  up  that  hope. 


FINIS. 
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line  1 1 — For  “ desireabk”  read  '*  dnirtdde" — 

— 17 »*  eiamit^''  read  **  crawM/a^" — 

— . 11 f u teas  OKf^*  read  ‘*»r  was  tif  ten  out** — 

— 8 « the  ingr”  reail  *'  in  pnu^  tkt  k«y**— 

— 5 — « cicutnatioH**  lead  “ afatnuuiim''~— 

— 1 — — »*  « drain  qf**  read  " a djasn/or**—. 

— 1 «*  Aihartme"  read  " Atk€rttosui**-^ 


